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INTRODUCTION 


This thesis is a sociological study of Unitarianism in 
the state of Illinois to determine: (1) In what localities Uni- 
tarian churches were founded. Are they distributed according to 
any geographical pattern? (2) Is there any evidence that the 
persons who founded the church were of any particular social 
group? (3) What was the relationship of Uni tari ani en to the his- 
torical development of Illinois? (4) Were Unitarians more suc- 
cessful in establishing and maintaining their churches in some 
periods than in others? 

The list of churches in this study is based upon those 
churches listed in The Year Book of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation.- Several exceptions have been made to the Year Book sta- 
tistics. The Fourth Unitarian church of chicago, All Souls Church 
of Chicago, and Lincoln Center have been grouped and considered as 


a single church for the following reasons: The Fourth Unitarian 
Church was dormant when All Souls was organized, but some of its 
members and its pulpit (which was borrowed from the persons who 
had legally impounded it) were present at the first meeting at 
which Jenkin Lloyd Jones preached. When the congregation organ- 
ized, the question was raised as to whether the name should be 
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Ime Year Book of the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, 1846-5: 370-. Jur ine period in which the Yes 
Book was not published the information normally in it was con- 


fed in the January issue of the. onthly Jour of the 8217 
PU te ane Year Boo o 


Can a er etre ed a — 
6 et of churches in © pear Book is the o C 


1870.) 


statement by the Unitarian denomination o e churches in fellow- 


Ship with it, and its authority is as final as anything o 
a congregational denomination. aries 


the Fourth Unitarian Ghuroh or All Souls Ohurch./ Although the 
ohuroh gave the date of its organization from this year of re- 


organization (1883), there seems no reason why All Souls should 


not be considered a continuation of Fourth Church. The reorgani- 
gation through which it went at this time was no more drastic, 
for instance, than that of the Third Church after the ministry of 
M. Rowena Morse (1912-1922)* or the First Ohurch under Dr. Vogt 
in 1925." Lincoln Genter was a development of All Souls church 


and the services held there can be considered an attempt to revive 


the church, as distinct from the settlement house. In fact, the 


church at Lincoln Center was called All Souls at Lincoln Center 


in the 1934 Year Book. 1 

The Unitarian church at Rockford and the church of the 
Christian Union are also exceptions and are considered as a single 
Church. The Unitarian church ceased to exist just as the Church 
of the Christian Union was organized, many of its members joined 
the new church, and the former p11 ar- of the Unitarian church 
was one of the most important laymen in the new church. * 

The Chapel maintained by First church at 57th and Woodlawn 
is not considered a separate church as it was served by the same 


minister as First church and was organized from members of First 


Church as part of a plan to move the church. The two congrega- 


tions were never completely separated. Since the chapel and 
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I Year Book of All Souls Church of Chicago, 1907 L 
wenty-Iive Years at All & 8," De 58. 


Sourtie W. Reese, Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center,’ Presi- 
dent of the Western Unitarian Conference, and former Western Con- 
ference Secretary, Personal interview. 


Sgsther Hornor, History of the First Unitarian society of 
hicago, privately published, Ohicago, 1936 (no page numbers in 
8 work ° | 
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Harold Shelley, based upon his B.D. thesis now in prepar- 
ation, Personal interview. an 


3 
churoh did not develop into separate institutions, they are con- 
sidered as one ohurch.* | 
Fifty churches have been organized by Unitarians in the 
state of Illinois. Of these many lasted only a few years, others 
lasted for a long period before collapsing, and still others have 


This thesis is a study of the 


survived until the present day. 
organization, establishment, and existence of these churchés. 

Chapter I will discuss the relationship of these churches to the 
settlement of the state of Illinois. chapter II will di souss the 
relationship of Unitarianism to the historical development of 

Illinois. Chapter III will classify the churches into types ac- 
cording to their lengths of life and explain the causes for the 


differences in success among the churches. 
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IHornor, gg: cit. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LOCATION OF CHURCHES IN ILLINOIS: 


The scene of this study is the state of Illinois. 


Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated in a 
glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts with a climate 
such as prevails in the whole of the Middle West. It is so 
level that a railway possesses one precisely straight line 
100 miles long in which scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a 
vast prairie, once largely wooded, now with only ten percent 
of forest oover. 1 


This plain breaks into a few rolling hills in the extreme southern 
part of the state, and in the extreme northwest corner the plain 
rises and breaks into bluffs along the Mississippi River. This 
prairie is excellent agricultural land. 

The Mississippi River on the west, the Ohio and Wabash 
Rivers to the south, Lake Michigan to the northeast and the 1111 
nois River, cutting diagonally through the north central part of 
the state, provide an excellent system of natural water transpor- 
tation. The state thus has easy water transportation to the East, 
both via the Great Lakes and the Ohio River. 4 short portage from 
Lake Michigan to the headwaters of the Illinois River linked the 
lake and river systems until in 1868 the Illinois Michigan canal 
replaced the old portage. 

| It was easy for immigrants to get to Illinois. Settlers 
from New England, New York, and Northern Pennsylvania could. use 
the Great Lakes. 
sould use the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


— — 


Settlers from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 


* World Almanac, 1944, New York World-Telegram, New 
York, 19 » Me - | 
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The settlement of Illinois began after the passage of the 


Northwest Ordinance in 1778. The government of the territory was 
established, and land was sold first at two dollars an acre, "but 
this was cut in 1820 to one dollar and a quarter. ... Under 
the generous provisions of the ordinance, pioneers poured into 
the Northwest Territory. One stream sprang from the South, es- 


pecially from Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky, and flowed 


into the southern counties of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois." In 


1818 Illinois was admitted to the Union, and the federal census 
of 1820 listed ite population as 55, 300. 
Until 1830 the bulk of the settlement of Illinois was in 


the south. In that year the northern limit of population density 


in excess of two persons per square mile was at Peoria.” 


There has grown up a traditional interpretation of events 
sanctioned now by age, that would explain the stoppage of 

the northern thrust of the southern pioneers by the down- 
— of immigrants from the northeast into the valleys of 
he upper Illinois river. There is little in the sources of 
information that gives warrant for interpreting the encounter 
as a meeting of opposing forces. It is true that the immi- 
gration of the northerners followed closely on the heels of 
the backwoods hunters, but this relation in the time of the 
two movements has only apparently justified the interpreta- 
tion, for to all appearances the te peoples ssttled down 
side by side in peace and concord throughout the state, the 
southern element naturally enough preponderating in the 3 
southern counties and the "Yankee* element in the northern. 


While these two groups cannot be considered as opposing or con- 
flicting cultures, they were none-the-less different. "The habit 
of some writers to classify these southern men as hunter pioneers 


and to contrast them with the New England and northern farmers 


EE 


loharles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, 5 Basic History of 
the United States, The New Home Library, New York, » Pe . 
Stheodore Calvin Pease, que Frontier State, Vol. I of The 
Centennial History of Illinois, arence wor Alvord, ed., 
nois Cente mmission, Springfield, 1918, map facing p. 


174. 


SIbid., ee ee 1 . 


6 
who settled the prairies of the north is misleading unless the 
contrast is carefully limited and defined." me settlers of the 


north practised agriculture more extensively. They plowed and 


fenced the prairie and brought it under cultivation. Their ex- 


tensive fields contrasted with the woodland clearings of the 
„ 


Southern immigrants. In part this difference was the result of 
a greater Capital investment by New England colonization. 

The settlement of northern Illinois began about 1830. 
Settlers came into this region from New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, both via the Great Lakes and the overland routes. 
The colonists came into the north with a more stabilized, organ- 
ized, and cultured background than was brought to the south. One 
of the characteristics of the immigration into this region is its 
organized character. An aspect of this organization was the 
founding of colonies. "In 1833 a caravan of fifty-two people 
from Vermont, New Hampshire, and northern New York, led by the 
Lyman brothers, came by wagon to Sagamon county, the country hav- 
ing been previously explored by two of their number. 8 This col- 
ony was typical of many founded in northern Illinois. In addi- 
tion to these organized colonies there existed organizations in 
New England to promote immigration to the West. “As early as 
1834 there was a society in Massachusetts, the Old Colony Brother- 
hood, to promote immigration to 11111018. d: This kind of emigra- 
tion is in contrast with the spontaneous movement of Southern 
frontiersmen. 

With this increased settlement and population commercial 


centers developed. 


lipid., p- 6. 
SIbid., De 178. 


STbid., n. 1, p. 76. 
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ment in the decade {1830-1 was Aton. It had 
some time before Alton succeeded in enlisting the full strength 
of Illinois on its side. By 1831, however, the city was making 
rapid progress in importance_as a produce market. New England 
Capital came to its support. 


The city which B25 the steadiest commercial yee 
en 


The rise of Alton as a commercial center and the presence of New 


England capital is of significance. the transportation along the 
Mississippi River developed commercial centers and these attracted 
New England capital and with it New Englanders. Thus the major 
river ports such as St. Louis, Alton, Quincy, and Devenport de- 
veloped a New England segment in their population. 

When we turn to the location of churches in Illinois, the 
noticeable fact is their unequal geographical distribution. Thir- 
ty-seven out of fifty churches were founded in the extreme north- 
ern part of the state, that is north of or along the present route 
of the Rock Island Railroad. This route was the old overland 
route from Chicago to the West and later the water route via the 1 
Illinois Michigan and Illinois Mississippi canals. <A few churches, 
four in all, were found in the Illinois River valley just south of 
this region at Peoria, Tremont, and Delevan in Tazwell county, and 
at Bloomington. Other churches were founded south of the afore- 
mentioned line at Warsaw (across the river from Keokuk), Quincy, 
and Alton. These towns were commercial centers (Warsaw is best 
described as a would-be commercial center) where New England cap- 
ital and New England businessmen were to be found. Aside from 
the churches in these towns Unitarianism in Illinois makes a 
feeble showing indeed. 

The mission of Jasper Douthit in Shelby county founded 
three churches: one in Shelbyville, one in the country north of 
Shelbyville, and one at Mattoon. A very early church was started 


— 
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lrpid. 9 De 189. 
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8 
at Hillsboro seventy-five miles northeast of St. Louis, and a 
church was organized at Jacksonville just west of Springfield. 
Two other churches were started outside of the region of Unitarian 
concentration: one in the university community of Urbana (1906) 
and the other at Monmouth (1882). Thus we find a situation in 
which numerous attempts were made to start churches in the north- 
ern part of the state and along the Mississippi River, a few 
scattered attempts in the central part of the state, and no at- 
tempts south of Alton. | 
This distribution is an indication that Unitarianisem fol- 
lowed New England settlement. The New England settlement of 11 


linois was strongest in the northern region, that is the upper 
Mississippi, upper Illinois, and Rock River valleys, and in the 
commercial centers along the Mississippi River. The culture of 
this area was transplanted in large measure from New England. 
The New Englanders came in colonies and organized towns around a 
square, on one side of which stood the Congregational church. 
The township as a unit of government was introduced into the 
north and spread gouth.+ further to the south, as New England 
influence waned, the influence of people of Southern background 
Was dominant. 

The Unitarians concentrated their work in the northern 
part of the state, for it was there that they felt at home. The 
records of the travels of Western Conference missionaries recount 
their preaching throughout the northern region and along the Mis- 
Sissippi River but not to the south. Unitarians tended to regard 
southern Illinois as a land of darkness into which the light of 
their message could not penetrate. me common attitude of Uni- 


n 


“Bnoyolopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1929, "Illinois," 
Yol.i2 7 Pp. 0 N 


tarians towards this region is well expressed by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones in his introduction to Jasper Douthit's autobiography. 


Mr. Douthit was a "home missionary" but he expounded a 
foreign ＋ owt "About the last place on earth one would 
expect to find or try to plant a Unitarian church," was the 
common remark of his friends. Unitarianiem was never put to 
a severer test than when Jasper Douthit sought with it to 
améliorate the severities and remove the illiteracy and in- 
igquities of southern Illinois in the sixties and the seven- 
ties. hanning es interpretation of the gospel in terms of 
gentleness and love, Theodore Parker's interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of justice and freedom to the slave, 
and Emerson's rendering of the universe in terms of order, 
1 and peace, were by Douthit set over against Cal vi n- 
sm in its most dogmatic form, the whiskey jug with its fiery 
contents, and the shot gun with ite maximum of civic potency 
and political prowess, and the sequel shows that these higher 
interpretations of religion were tried and not found wanting. 


It seems evident that Mr. Jones and his contemporaties 
did not think very highly of southern Illinois. There is an ob- 
vious feeling on the part of Jones that Douthit's work is a very 
remarkable exception to a general rule. Jones and his colleagues 
at the sessions of the Western Conference looked upon Douthit 
with considerable amazement because of his ability to make Uni- 
tarians in southern Illinois. 

The New England basis of Uni tarianiem is further demon- 


strated by an examination of the towns in which churches were or- 
3 3 


and eff 1 el d“ were New 
England colonies. The churches at Alton, © Chicago, © Geneva, 7 


Jasper Douthit, Jasper Douthit's Story, *Introduotion, * 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, American arian Association, Boston, no 
date, pe 111. 


SHistory of Tazwell County, Illinois, Chas. O. Chapman 


ganized. Tremont, Delevan,” Geneseo, 


and Company, cago, » Pe 
gene geg Centennial History, Historical Committee of the 
Geneseo Centenn sociation, Geneseo, Illinois, 1936, p. 11 ff. 
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axpayers & Voters of Bureau Count 
and Company, Chicago, 1877, p. 


SWallace W. Robbins, A Century of Unitarian Religion in 
ton, Published by the Unitarian Ohuroh of Alton, LI0 es ord 


6 7 1936, De 1. 1 


llinois, H. 7. Kett 


10 | 
Quinoy , + and Rockford® had a New England group as their nucleus. 
The church at Como was organized of ten Unitarian families.® In 


other localities in the northern part of the state the New England 


background of the churches cannot be as precisely demonstrated as 
above, but as the whole area had a large percentage of New England 
settlements such a background would certainly be probable. 

— This Unitarian dependence upon persons of New England 
background is of fundamental importance for the history of Uni- 
tarianiem in Illinois. It is remarkable that a religion developed 
by cultivated Zasterners, with an emphasis upon reason and educa- 
tion, should succeed at all in a frontier society. 

Contrary to expectations, the less orthodox and more lib- 
eral denominations were showing, especially in the Yankee 


settlements, some ability to move westward with the pioneer. 
Eight Unitarian groups with four churches existed in 1850 and 


seven Universalists; the New Covenant, a successful Univer- 
salist publication, was esta e n Ghicago in 1848. By 
1860 liberal religion had spread in the cities to such an ex- 


tent that eleven Unitarian and thirty Upiversalist churches 
were located by the census enumerators. 


For the most part, the early churches were composed of 
persons who were of Unitarian New England background. In addi- 
tion to the problem which confronted all church groups, that of 
making converts in a culture which was not church-minded, the 
Unitarians had a special problem. They were limited in back- 
ground to the New England culture. They would disappear if the 


“Horner, op. cit. 


TRobert Collyer, A Man in Earnest, Horace B. Fuller, 
Boston, 1868, pp. 40 ff. 


1g. B. Montgomery, A Sketch History of Que Hundred Years 
of Unitarian Church of Quincy, Privately pu ed, p. 3. 


“Harold Shelley, personal interview, based upon his the- 
sis now in preparation. 


3001 1yer, op. cit., p. 105. 
4,4. 0. Cole, 


e Era of the Civil War, Vol. VIII of The 


Centennial History o NOLS, Ope Cite, p- 
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New England culture which had been transplanted to the Middle 


West was to break up before they became attached to the develop- 
ing new culture of the Middle West. The history of Uni tari ani em 
in Illinois is that of a small group struggling to make sufficient 
converts to enable it to live when the culture which had given it 
birth was disappearing. In the next chapter we will see how the 
early Unitarians met this problem. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FOUNDING, THE ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE GROWTH, AND THE DEATH OF CHURCHES 
10 HISTORICAL PERIODS 


The history of Unitarianism in Illinois can be conven- 
iently divided into five periods: (1) The Period of Pre-Civil 
War Missions, (3) The Period of Post-Civil War Expansion, (3) 
The Period of Oontroversy and Schism, (4) The Period of Decline, 
and (5) The Period of Revival. Each period has its distinctive 
character. Each period is brought to a close by a change in the 
character of Illinois Unitariani em; these changes were related to 
the changes in the environing culture. Sometimes there is a 
sharp division between the periods: for instance, the Oivil War 
draws a sharp line between periods one and two. Sometimes the 
transition is more gradual as between periods two and three. 

Uni tarianism was more successful in some periods than in others. 
As we follow Unitarianisem in Illinois through its historical de- 
velopment, it becomes clear that it has had its expansions and 
contractions. It has varied from period to period, its develop- 
ment has been irregular rather than continuous; but development 
there has been. 

The Period of Pre-Civil War Missions extended from the. 
founding of the earliest Illinois churches, about 1836, until the 
beginning of the Civil War in 1861. The first Unitarian church 
in Illinois was probably at English Prairie, in Edwards County, 
near the present site of Albion. A colony of dissatisfied English 


13 


14 
farmers had been 100 to southern Illinois by George and Richard 
Flower and Morris Birkbeck in 1818-1833. The settlement was un- 


der severe criticiem and the critics "made the most of expres- 


sions of pleasure by Birkbeck at the absence of all religious ob- 


servance on the frontier and used them to brand the enterprise as 


irreligious; this accusation was met by the building of churches, 


in one of which Unitarian and in the other Episcopal services 
were installed by Flower and Birkbeck, respectively. 1 This was 
probably the earliest Unitarian church in Illinois. 


Unitarianism as an American movement did not appear in 
Illinois until after 1830. The church at Alton and First church 
in Ghicago, both of which were founded in 1836, are the earliest 
churches in the state which still survive. 


When Unitarianism appeared upon the scene, Illinois was 
part of the American frontier. The frontier was a democratic but 
rather crude part of American life. The southern part of the 
state was already widely but sparsely settled by immigrants from 


the South. The northern part of the state was in the process of 


rapid settlement by immigrants from the Northeast. The religion 
of the frontier was as "rough and ready" as the rest of frontier 
life. The typical preacher vas the Methodist circuit rider. | 
While these characteristics were especially true in the south, 
&ll of Illinois was a frontier and affected by frontier condi- 
tions. Many people were suspicious of educated ministers, par- 
ticularly those who came out as missionaries from the East, as 
the following statement shows. 

tne Sonuent of the flontier to christ ware a distinct type, 

unlearned, well-nigh unschooled, only a stage or two above 


illiteracy. They had a strong contempt for college-bred min- 
isters as unfit to follow in their footsteps, unable with 


— 
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their written sermons to get the effects that the native elo- 

quence of the 3 attained. Men who had spent four years 

in rubbing their backs against the walls of a college were 

not the men to ride wretched roads week in and week out, swim 

their horses over creeks, and by address, by stratagem, or by 5 
force of superior muscle defeat the efforts of the rowdies to 
break up Camp meetings. The pioneer preached a christianity 
emotional rather than intellectual. His exegesis was often 
astonishing. In the sermon attributed to Axley preached from 
the text “Alexander the Coppersmith did me much evil," Alex- 
ander figures as a reformed still-maker who turned class 
leader, but who under the influence of a heavy 8 crop, 
backslid, and made stills for the brethren to the destruction 
of sobriety in the neighborhood. 


By the time Unitarians came into the state the Methodists 
me Oampbellites, or Disciples 


and Baptists were extremely active. 


of Christ, were also active. The christian Connection was also an 


active movement, and the Oongregationalists were arriving in the 


er 


north. 
Not only were there unchurched and orthodox in the West, 
there were those opposed to organized Ohristianity. According to 
the early Methodist and Baptist preachers, "Deistic and atheistic 


belief flourished on the frontier among even the better classes. 
[Pease says] Evidence is not lacking to collaborate this attitude 
of mind. 8 

The major social conflict of the period was over slavery. 
This conflict had begun almost as early as the settlement of the 
state, for by the Northwest Ordinance Illinois was "free 8011. 
Yet the Southerners who came into the state tended to be pro- 
Slavery in their attitudes. On the other hand the settlers from 
the Northeast were, on the whole, anti-slavery. The tumult of 
the rest of the United States over the slavery issue and over all 
the proposed solutions of the slavery problem was felt in I11li- 
nois. 


Into this turbulent milieu came the Unitarians. As has 
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been pointed out before, they followed the migration of the New 
Englanders and located in the more "cultured" parts of the state. 
Nevertheless they found themselves upon a frontier with all the 
characteristics of such a society. 

It is somewhat surprising to present-day Unitarians to 
see how little the early Unitarians differed from orthodox Christ- 
ianity. The fact that they cooperated with the christian Conneo- 
tion as a group of kindred spirits is equally surprising in view 
of the widespread divergence between these groups at the present 
time. Both the relatively conservative position of the Mid- 
Western Unitarians and their cooperation with the christian Con- 
nection were illustrated by the actions of the Western Unitarian 
Conference in 1856. At this conference, the first conference for 
which records remain, delegates from the Christians were present 
and resolutions were passed to send Unitarian delegates to the 
Christian Conference. The Western Oonference strove to correct 
the common opinion that Unitarians were not Christians. It 
passed a strong resolution, by unanimous vote, showing its ad- 
herence to Christian principles. A report which was prepared by 
a committee to clear up the general mi sunderstanding as to the 
position of Unitarianism was accepted unanimously reading as fol- 


lows: 


As there is a misunderstanding of the views of Unitarian 
Christians on important subjects, it is deemed proper to make 
some declaration in reference thereto. 


Resolved, That we regard Jesus not as a mere inspired man, 
but as the Son of God--the messenger of the Father to men, 
Miraculously sent-—-the Mediator between God and man--the Re- 
deemer of the world. That we regard the miracles of the New 
Testament as facts, on which the Gospel is based. 1 


After the report was unanimously accepted, the conference, after 
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having resolved that the report be printed, further resolved: 


Resolved, However, That under our organization as the 
Conference of Western Unitarian Ohurches, we have no right 
to adopt any statement of belief as authoritative, or as a 
declaration of Unitarian Faith, other than the New Testa- 
ment itself, whioh is the divinely authorized rule both of 
Faith and practice ... we earnestly recommend to the 
Churches and Religious societies here represented by us, to 
adhere more and more closely to the direct instructions of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; that they may become branches of the 
True Vine 


There was, however, an element of "left wing" Unitarian- 
iem in the Middle West. An example of this is the sermon of 
Charles Andrews Farley, the first minister of the Alton church. 
In his first sermon at Alton he concluded with these words: 


Do you now ask, "Which is the true church?“ I answer, 
not the Episcopal church, not the Presbyterian church, not 
the Baptist church, not the Methodist church, not the Uni- 
tarian church, but the good in all these churches. All who 
live under the light of nature or under the more blessed 
light of revelation. The child of the Ganges, who worships 
the glorious river, and finds healing in its waters; he who 
adores the Sun in its Majesty; he who cries out for the help 
of the Great Father and whose dying eyes are lit up with the 
hope of hunting again in the Spirit land, all, all are the 
children of God. All are members of the church Universal, 
of that vast temple which the broad skies cover and the 
broad earth sustains and whose doors are open to the illim— 
itable heaven. . 


The church had the sermon printed. Farley's position was not 
unusual. Other men came to hold beliefs at variance with tradi- 
tional Unitarianism. 

Precise evidence as to the positions of the ministers in 
the Western Conference is not available, but the rejection of the 
miracles of Jesus and his divine office became an important theo- 
logical position. This was dramatically called to the attention 
of the Western Conference when the church in Oincinnaty4 split in 
1858 because the minister took the liberal position. This split 
resulted in the formation of the Free church and the church of 
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the Messiah. Like former friends who have agreed not to embarrass 
people by appearing at the same parties, the churches sent dele- 
gates to the Western Conference in alternate years. The absent 
church always reported by letter. The breach was finally healed 
in 1878.1 


One practical problem in the Unitarian theological posi- 
tion of the period related to the Deists. Whether or not the 
Unitarians might have had an opportunity to capture a large nun- 
ber of so-called infidels one cannot say. The only indication of 
the situation in the West is found in the records of the St. Louis 
Church. "A number of anti-christians (Deists) attended the early 
Mr. Eliot's traditional christian vocabulary displeased 


them. They dropped away .** 


meetings. 


How typical this was of the relations between the Unitar- 
ians and Free Thinkers, it is impossible to say. In view of the 
acceptance of the Ohristocentric position, such as Eliot espoused, 
by the majority of the Western Conference one is inclined to be- 
lieve that the Unitarians in the early years made few inroads on 
such groups. They had neither the emotional appeal of the Metho- 
dists nor the anti-traditional attitude of Parker. 

The fact that both liberals and conservatives were present 
in the West produced theological controversy among Unitarians. As 
has been mentioned, the church at Cinoinnat}i had divided over the 
theology of its minister. Discussions as to the nature of Christ- 
ianity and the nature of the mission of Jesus were frequent at the 
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The discussions sometimes became 


Western Conference sessions. 
"spirited," as the records say. On theology, the Unitarians man- 
aged to maintain their "unity amid diversity." On one occasion 
after a "spirited" discussion of Christianity they came to the 
conclusion that "all who wished to take upon themselves the name 
of christian should be so recognized.™ 

The major social problem of the day, the slavery issue, 
was more difficult to settle in this tolerant manner. Unitarians 
in general were anti-slavery. Many people, however, were irri- 
tated by the voicing of the anti-slavery sentiments of the major- 
ity. Augustus H. Conant reported to the Western Conference that 
his anti-slavery preaching had displeased many members of his con- 
2 


gregation. 


tion. In Alton in 1857 it almost unanimously adopted a strong 


The conference itself took a firm anti-slavery posi- 


anti-slavery resolution, following the secession of the St. Louis 
delegation. The Illinois churches supported the resolution. St. 
Lovis withdrew not because of the anti-slavery attitude of the 

conference, th which William G. Eliot was in complete sympathy, 
but because Eliot objected to a congregational conference passing 


any kind of resolution except on theological and church nat ters. 


Despite this difference the Civil War found the Unitarians strongly 


united in opposition to the evil of slavery. As the Civil War ap- 
proached, their interest in denouncing the evil of slavery forced 
the discussion of their theological differences into minor posi- 
tion at the sessions of the Western Conference. 

Throughout this period the Unitarian churches were mis- 
sionary islands in a sea of orthodox Christianity. The churches 
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were few and scattered, and it was along and difficult trip from 


one church to the other. The Western Unitarian Conference vas 


0 
organized in 185 and immediately assumed the direction of mis- 771 


sionary activities in the West. It maintained both full time and 
part time missionaries. William Bradley, a graduate of Meadville 
in the class of 1850, was one of the early missionaries. He worked 
as a missionary in Michigan and a little later in northern [lli- 
nois. He organized two churches in Illinois (Henry and Freeport), 
but they did not get into the official list of the American Uni- 
tar ian Association.+ The most important missionary of the Western 
Conference in this period was Augustus H. Conant. Conant's posi- 
tion was part time for he was the settled minister at Geneva and 
later of Elgin but he devoted a large part of his time to mission- 


ary work. His labors began before the conference organized. 


Conant was the St. Paul of Illinois Unitarianism and made tremen- 


dous missionary journeys in southern Wisconsin and northern 1111 
nois. In the first year of his ministry he traveled 1,844 1108. 5 
During these journeys, in addition to his church at Geneva, he 
organized a church at Belvidere in 1845 and one at Como in the 
same year.” Between July 15 and August 15 of 1843 he went on a 
tour along the Mississippi River, which included st. Louis, 
Quincy, Warsaw, Burlington (Iowa), Rock Island, and Galena. The 
first issue of the Year Book lists churches at Galena, Warsaw, as 
well as at Cono and Belvidere. As there is no record of any other 
Unitarian missionary operating in this area, it seems probable 


that Conant organized these churches. By 1846 he had organized a 
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church in Elgin.+ He also preached in Dixon in 1847.3 It seens 


likely he organized a church here although it was not reported in 
the Year Book until 1856. (It was also reported to the Western 


~ ** 


Conference in that same year.) L. 0. Kelsey was minister there 
from 1854-1862" and was ordained at Geneva. * (This demonstrates 
that ohurches sometimes existed before they were reported in the 
Year Book.) In all, Oonant is known to have organized four chur- 


ches and he probably organized three others. Another missionary 

) who operated in the northern part of the state was Ichobod Oodding. 
: Codding wae the first minister at Lockport in 1851. He algo or- 

: ganized the church at Princeton. In 1859 the Western Conference 

4 took note of the fact that "Mr. Oodding gave a report of his la- 

| bors in Princeton, Illinois where he has gathered together the 
Unitarians, Universalists, and Christians under the ministry. 15 
The origin of four other churches: Marseilles, Peoria, 


: Tremont, and Hillsboro are obscure. They were reported in the 
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: first Year Book in 1846. Presumably Peoria, Tremont, and Hills— 
* boro were started by missionaries from the East. © 

3 In addition to the churches founded by missionaries local 
groups organized their own churches. Churches were organized at 


Alton, Chicago, Bloomington, Quincy, and Rockford. Alton and Ale cr 


: Quincy received encouragement and aid from William G. Eliot and 


the St. Louis church. The others operated largely on their ow 
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initiative. 


Church in Chicago was organized just as the period closed, making 
a total of nineteen churches. There were never this many at any 


one time. 


The churches which declined and died were missionary 


churches which failed to become firmly established. Except for 


Eighteen churches were organized in this period, and Unity 


dcr AH 


Geneva all the missionary churches died or became dormant within n 


ten years of their founding dates. It is sometimes asserted that 


the Civil War killed a large number of churches, but there seems 
to be no evidence of this in Illinois. The only church whose 
death coincides with the war is Dixon. Even here the church was 
dormant before the war, for in 1859 the Western Conference re- 
ports that "Rev. Mr. Kelsey, formerly of Dixon Illinois, gave an 
account of the cause in that place, where there are still earnest 
Unitarians, who have not lost their interest in their Faith. 1 

| By the time the Unitarians became engrossed in the Civil 
War, they had seven active churches, one struggling church at 
Princeton, and two dormant churches. The others had died. All 


the active ohurchesꝰ 


still exist in 1945. No new churches were 
started during the Civil War, so with these surviving churches 
the Unitarians entered the period of expansion. 

The Period of Post-Civil War Expansion begins with the 
Civil War and ends in 1880. [Illinois started its industrializa- 
tion during this period. The movements which began in this per- 


iod are described in the following passage. 


The quarter century following the year 1870 saw radical 
changes in the life of the people of Illinois. A period of 


. 11 00 of Western Unitarian Conference, op. cit., Vol. 
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Salton, Bloomington, First Ohufch in Chicago and Unity 
Church in Chicago, Rockford, Geneva, and Quincy. 


industrial expansion began on a scale hitherto unknown in 

this country: manufacturers enlarged and combined their 
plants; railroad companies extended their lines in every di- 
rection through building and consolidation; cities grew as 

Af by magic. Here were the real beginnings of modern indus- 
try with its enormous capital, its monopolistic features, and 
its widespread economic influence. Politically, the period 
saw a deep-seated unrest, which manifested itself in the or- 
ganization of new parties; greenbackers, liberal republicans, 
and other types of independents divided wi th the older polit- 
ical parties the attention of the people. 


Into this society in transition Unitarianisem expanded. 

All Unitarians were troubled over their theological dif- 
ferences in this period, but they avoided open rupture in the 
West because their active work in the Civil War had given them a 
feeling of solidarity. A list of at least fifty Unitarian min- 
isters who served as Chaplains, soldiers, or members of the Sani- 


2 Of the twenty-nine ministers 


tary Commission has been compiled. 
in the Western Conference sixteen entered the army. The two most 
prominent ministers from Illinois taking part in the Civil War 
were Augustus H. Conant, who died as a chaplain, and J. G. For¢gman 
of Alton, who was the secretary of the Western Sanitary Oommis- 
sion.” Other ministers in Illinois were active in the support of 
the war effort. The energies of the Western Unitarian Conference 
and of the individual churches were largely absorbed by the war. 


Immediately after the war the Western Oonference resumed 


its activities as an active missionary body. It established many ß wer il 


new churches in Illinois in this period. But though there was 
increasing unity and efficient organization, theological differ- 
ences which reflected disputes 10 the East began to divide the 


Conference. The Western Conf erence was traditionally opposed to 
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exclusiveness. Throughout this period it objected to division. 
ro understand the tensions within it and the anti-dogmatic reso- 
lutions it adopted one must understand the divisions within the 
main Unitarian body and in the East. : 

The energy the entire Unitarian body had thrown into the 
Civil War made Unitarians enthusiastic and eager for a better or- 
ganized and more influential denomination. The first session of 
the National Convention met in New York in 1865. "For the first 
time in the history of the Unitarian body in this country the 
churches were directly represented at a general gathering. The 


number of churches represented was 282, and they sent 385 dele- 


gates. 11 Though the organizational convention formed the National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches it also laid the ground work for 
division. The conference refused to adopt any creed, but the pre- 
amble to its constitution called the delegates "'disciples of the 
Lord Jesus christ, while the first article declared that the con- 
ference was organized to promote the cause of Christian faith 

and work. It was quite evident that a large majority of the 
delegates regarded the convention as Christian in its purposes 

and distinctly Unitarian in its denominational mission. 18 The 1 
The 


radicals took the battle for a broader base of organization to 


more radical section of the conference was dissatisfied. 


the first session of the National Conference at Syracuse in 1866. 
Meanwhile, the issue had been vigorously discussed in the pulpit, 
in pamphlets, and in denominational periodicals.°® The first day 
of the convention the liberals tried to get a resolution for 


broader definition of the mission of the conference accepted. 
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Included in the resolution was a proposal to change its name to 
"The National Oonference of Unitarian and Independent Ghurches.* 
The conference did not agree but did change its name to The Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. A 
resolution to add a clause defining the meaning of the name to 
explain that it was "not meant to exclude religious societies 
which have no distinct church organization, and are not nominally 
christian, if they desire to cooperate with the conference in 


what it regards as Christian work, 11 in other words "we don't 
mean it literally," failed to pass. This failure of the radicals 
to achieve a victory at Syracuse lead to the formation of the 
Free Religious Association. While not distinctly Unitarian it 


included many Unitarians, some of whom were active ministers. 


This situation lead to warfare of various degrees. The 
"Year Book controversy" broke out. At their request the names of 
a number of radical ministers had been dropped from the Year Book. 
An inguiry was made of the other ministers of the Free Religious 
Association as to whether they wanted their names dropped aleo. 
Rev. William J. Potter of New Bedford, secretary of the Free Re- 


ligious Association, replied to the inquiry by saying that he was 
willing to have his name remain in the Year Book as he still con- 
sidered himself a Unitarian, but he also wanted it clearly under- 
stood that this did not mean that he wished to be called a Christ- 
ian. The directors of the American Unitarian Association there- 

upon instructed the editor of the Year Book to drop Mr. Potter's 
name along with those of the other radical ministers. 4 truly 


Unitarian furor over this "dogmatiam"® followed. Mr. Potter's 
Church indignantly withdrew from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The Western Unitarian Conference in 1875 passed vigorous 
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resolutions against the action and proceeded to adopt as its 
"That the Western Uni- 


basis of union the following statement: 
tarian Conference conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, 
but welcomes all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing 
the kingdom of God. 1 
demning the exclusion of the radicals. Throughout this period 


Thus the Conf erenoe went on record as con- 


the Western Conference was persistent in its insistence on a 


broader base for fellowship. Its membership included both the 


radicals and conservatives, but the radicals came to be a def in- 
ite majority, as is shown by the vote in 1866. 

The theological development of this period was towards a 
less Christocentric and Bibl¢ocentric position. The so-called 
radical position, which characterized the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, became strong in the West. This position is well described 
as Universal Ethical Theisn. 


Those who held this position re- 


jected the Bible as a detailed revelation of God and considered | - 


| / 


it an inspiring product of man rather than an inspired work of 
God. 5 They rejected the miracles of Jesus as fictions and re- 
gerded Jesus as a great spiritual teacher and leader rather than 
&@ messenger sent by God. They did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion, the virgin birth, and the like, and replaced these beliefs 
with a concern for the message of Jesus as a great teacher and a 
respect for him 40 one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
The idea of 
the church Universal was carried to its ultimate extent, and it 


prophetic figures who have arisen among all peoples. 


was held that ell men are part of the great churoh of God and 
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othe following description of the theology of Ethical 
Theism is based upon Cooke, op. cit., pp. 330-331. 


light from God has come in varying degrees to every race and na- 
tion. On this basis Ethical Theists opposed exclusiveness and 
were willing to accept into fellowship persons who were not 
avowedly christian. This position "means, in simple statement, 
that religion is natural to man, and that it needs no authentica- 
tion by miracle or supernatural manifestation. It means that all 
religions are essentially the same in their origin, and that none 
can Claim the special favor of God in their manner of presenta- 

ol Universal Ethical Theism became increasingly 
strong in the West. Outstanding ministers of the West, such as 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Frederick L. Hosmer, and James Vila Blake, all 


tion to the world. 


of whom served churches in Illinois, were leaders of the movement. 
Ethical Theism developed through these and other men, a creativity 
in liturgical literature, particularly hymn writing. An outstand- 


ing production of this group was Unity Hymns and Choralés® which 
gave expression to their position in liturgical form. Many of the 


most famous hymns produced by Unitarians were written by men of 
this school of thought. | 

Churches were started in this period by missionaries, by 
local revolts against orthodox Christianity, and by established 
churches organizing new churches in the same city or nearby lo- 
calities. As soon as the Civil War ended, the Western Conference 
began to found new churches. A second church, Unity Church, had 
been started in Chicago before the war. A third church had been 
projected at that time, and it was finally organized in 1868. A 
fourth church followed in 1869. Attempts to organize churches 
were made at Evanston, Hinsdale, and Winnetka. Hinsdale became 
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successfully established but Evanston was a failure. (The present 
Evanston church dates from a later period.) The Winnetka church 
lasted for eighteen years, but it had a settled ministry for not 
more than five years of this time. In addition to these churches, 
which were organized from chicago, a church was organized at 
Roscoe near Rockford. No history is available of this church. 
New churches arose spontaneously in opposition to Congre- 
1 and sheffield.” A 
church was started at Moline but soon collapsed. presumably it 


gational orthodoxy. This was true of Geneseo 


was upon the same basis as the present Moline ohurch organized in 
1886, which was in opposition to "the orthodoxy of the Oongrega- 
tional church up on the 111.8 

The missionary, like Conant in the last period, who cov- 
ered thousands of miles of territory and organized churches scat- 
tered over a third of the state, had disappeared in Illinois by 
this period. The only instance of missionary activity was the 
mission of Jasper Douthit in Shelby county and vicinity. He was 
a native of Shelby County who became interested in Unitarianism 
through his reading, attended Meadville Theological School, and, 


after a period of three months as minister of the Unitarian church 
at Princeton, returned to convert his own people. His labors in 
Shelby County as a Unitarian minister began in 1867. He founded 
a church in Shelbyville in 1876. He already had organized a con- 
gregation in the country which was known as Jordan Unitarian 
Church (officially admitted in 1882 to the A. U. A. but in exis- 
tence von before this.) He also organized a church in Mattoon, 
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just outside Shelby County, in 1877. 


erable following but was unable to develop a self-supporting 
church. His churches continued through this and the following 
period. Except for two years when Mattoon had a settled minister, 
all his churches remained under hie ministry. 

In addition to the churches listed the Western Conference 
attempted to revive two. dormant churches: Tremont and Lockport. 
Princeton had been started before the war but had been inactive 
It was revived in 1866. 


Jacksonville. 


during it. A church was founded at 


This may actually have been a revival for a church 


1 


existed here around 1838, and some continuing influence may have 


remained. When the church at Tremont failed to respond, an at- 
* 

tempt, which was also a failure, was made at nearby Delevan. 

There was a two year period of cooperation with the Universalists 


at Ott aua. 3 


The organization of churches in this period is then char- 
acterized by an expansion from established Unitarian centers to 
new localities. 

.There were many church deaths during the period, for many 
of the attempts to organize or reorganize churches were failures. 
Delevan, Evanston, Jacksonville, Moline, Ottawa, Roscoe, and 
Winnetka existed as active Unitarian churches for periods of from 
one to ten years. princeton, Lockport, and Tremont were dead or 
virtually dead, despite attempts to revive them, by the end of 
the period. All the churches which had been in existence as ac- 


tive churches at the end of the preceding period continued to 
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survive. The church at Rockford, however, became inactive, but 
it survived as an independent liberal church since most of its 
congregation was absorbed by the newly formed church of the 
Christian Union. This church finally became Unitarian in name 

as well as in fact in 1938.1 

At the end of the period the seven active churches of the 
preceding period were augmented by seven additional active chur- 
ches: Third and Fourth churches in Chicago, Geneseo, Hinsdale, 
Sheffield, and Jasper Douthit's three churches, Shelbyville, 
Jordan church near Shelbyville, and Mattoon. It should be noted 
that the latter three were served by one minister. Sheffield. 
shared a minister with Buda where Chester Covel, a liberal Christ- 
ian, had settled in 1858. (Fourth church vas not active as the 
period closed, but as it was almost immediately revived by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones as All Souls church, it is included among the active 
churches.) : 

The new churches of this period were not as successful in 
becoming successful institutions as those of the previous period: 
of the seven churches, only two exist today as active churches 
with full time ministers. Shelbyville has a student minister, 
Geneseo is inactive, Fourth church, Jordan church, and Mattoon 
have died. mird church in Chicago and Hinsdale are active. | 
This is in decided contrast to the preceding period, for all 
seven churches which were active at the beginning of the Civil 
War still exist, and only one, Geneva, is without a full time 
minister. 


The period from 1880 to 1900 was a period of controversy 


and schi am. The industrial development of the preceding period 


Continued. America became an industrial giant. "Big business" 


** 
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lHarold Shelley, Personal interview. 
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developed and gave birth to the system of trusts. The great ur- 
ban center became dominant in American politics; in Illinois this 
was particularly true of chicago. Into the growing cities poured 
streams of immigrants from Europe. 

The period was one of open theological warfare. During 
the controversies of the preceding period the Western Conference 
had maintained its unity, but by 1880 the theological tensions 
between the Ethical Theists and the christian Theists had reached 
a breaking point. When the Western Conference incorporated in 
1882, there was some dispute as to the statement of purpose. The 
statement finally adopted was satisfactory to both sides. The 
official seal, however, contained the words: "Freedom, Fellow- 


al Except for the word "charac- 


ship, and character in Religion. 
ter“ this was the motto of the Free Religious Association. Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett, a director of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, suggested that the inscription on the seal be made part of 
the constitution of the Western Conference. Jabez Sunderland ob- 
jected that this phrase had merely ethical connotation while Uni- 
tarianism was part of a definite religious tradition. Another 
battle over preambles now began. As the controversy became 
heated, Jenkin Lloyd Jones took the side of Gannett in Unity, 
which carried the words, "For Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 
in Religion“ on its masthead. Meanwhile Jasper Douthit of Shelby- 
Ville had become alarmed. He published a paper, Our Best Words, 
as part of his missionary work, and he now began to publish an 
"Extra" devoted solely to the controversy with each issue of the 
paper. 


In 1884 Jones resigned as secretary of the Conference and 


Ine following discussion of the Western Issue is based 
upon Crompton, op. cit., Chapter VI, pp. 68-75. 
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Sunderland succeeded him. He and Brooke Hereford, minister of 
First church of Chicago, established The Unitarian to compete 
with Unity. In his first report to the Conference in 1885 
Sunderland demanded that the conference continue only on a basis 
of belief in Christianity, God, and worship in addition to ethi- 
cal concepts. He demanded that only mihisters who would agree to 
these standards be recommended to churches. After considerable 
opposition his terms were accepted, and he remained as secretary. 
In 1886 the Western Oonference met at Cincinnat#i. Just before 
the seesions began Sunderland published a pamphlet, The Issue in 
the West, which declared the issue to be whether or not Unitar- 
ianism was to remain primarily a religious movement. The debate 
at the conference developed into a battle. A resolution pre- 
sented by William Channing Gannett stating that "the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference conditions its fellowship to no dogmatic tests, 
but welcomes all who wish to join it to establish truth, right- 
9 and love in the world, 1 was passed. The conference 
now split. The conservative churches withdrew and formed the 
Western Unitarian Association. In Illinois the seceding churches 
were those of Jasper Douthit and First Church (known at this time 
as the Church of the Messiah) in Chicago and Unity dhuroh in 
Chicago. The breach remained unhealed, and the A. U. A. estab- 
lished its own missionary agent for the West in 1891. In 1892 
some of the schismatics attended the sessions of the Western Con- 
ference. Finally the National Conference, in which all parties 
to the dispute were still represented, adopted a new preamble. 

It read: 


The Oonference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the eu of strengthen 
ing the churches and societies which should uni te in it for 


1g · p- 71. 
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more and better work for the Kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed up in Love to God 
and Love to Man. 


The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency 
is Congregational in tradition and policy. Therefore, it de- 
Clares that nothing in this constitution is to be construed 
as an authoritative test; and we cordially invite to our 
working fellowship any who while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and practical aims. 

This compromise formula was accepted by both sides. The Western 
Conference reunited and the schism was healed. 

The theology of this period was characterized by the in- 
creasing acceptance of Universal Ethical Theiem. The increasing 
influence of this position was shown by the division during the 
Western Issue. Only the two Chicago churches and Douthit's chur- 
ches withdrew from the Western Conference. This means, at least, 
that the other churches felt that it was no longer absolutely 
necessary to insist upon a Christian basis for Uni tar i ani em. 
While it may well be that ministers and churches which were not 
actively Ethical Theist remained within the conference, they must 
have considered the position compatible with Unitarianiem. All 


Souls Church was of course closely identified with the Western 


Conference as Jones was both minister of the church and leader of 


the Ethical meist group. The church at Quincy vas identified 


with the Western Conference. "During the pastorate of Mr. Blake 


this church became very closely identified with the Western Con- 


ference, whose attitude towards statements of faith was decidedly 
more inclusive than that prevailing in the body at large," and 
the church also accepted a covenant drawn up by Black which is a 
Clear statement of Universal Ethical mei em. 8 Bloomington, Alton, 


* 


ä 


ae 1lohristian Register, Vol. LXXIII, o. 40, October 4, 1894, 
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Syontgomery, op. Cit., p. 10. 
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and Third church were in substantial agreement with the position 
of the Western Conference. 


A particular aspect of the theology of this period was 


the acceptance of evolution. 
centric Unitarians both accepted the theory and gave it a reli- 
gious interpretation. Particularly prominent in this aspect of 
Unitarian theology was Minot J. Savage, who was influential in 
developing an appreciation of the religious values of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis.+ 


The controversy and schism of this period retarded growth, 


and the organization of new churches was sporadic. The Western 
Conference organized churches at Monmouth, Streator, and Moline. 
At Moline a group within the Congregational church who objected 
to its orthodoxy formed the nucleus of the movement which was or- 
ganized by the minister from Davenport, Iowa, Arthur M. Judy. 
One new church, Evanston, was organized from mird church by the 
movement of Unitarians into that developing suburb. 

This period saw the first appearance of two types of 
churches which were to be prominent in the following periods. 
Buda joined the Unitarian denomination after having existed as a 
Christian Ohuroh. Its minister had long had close association 
with the Unitarians, and he had once served as minister of the 
Unitarian church at Sheffield. me other type of church to make | 
its appearance in this period was the independent church. An in- 
dependent church is organized by an individual minister who feels 


that the Unitarian denomination is cut off from reaching some 


aa 


The Ethical Theists and the chris to- 


lof. his The Passing and the Permanent in Religion, d. p. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1901, and Evolution anc zion, ©. . 
‘Buchanan and Company, Philadelphia, 1886. 


Zurs. Frank Dufva, nee Alberta Crampton, a charter member 
of the church, Personal interview, 1945. 
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group in society which he would like to reach. Such churches are 
‘one man" organizations. In Illinois these churches have been 
directed towards either persons who would be repelled by the Uni- 
tarian denominational label or towards immigrant groups which 
would not feel at home in the usual Unitarian ohurch. The con- 
nection with the Unitarian denomination is slight. Sometimes 

this slight connection is deliberate; at other times it is neces- 
sary as in the case of an immigrant group church whose members do 
not speak English. The nature of an independent church may be 
summed up by saying that its minister and members are not in full 
fel lovship—at least psychologically--with other Unitarians. In 
this period two independent churches were founded. A "People's 
Temple" was founded in Chicago and listed in the Year Book for one 
year. Seward Baker organized a “People's church“ in Sterling and 
remained there from 1895 to 1898. 

Few churches died in this period, though most of those 
founded in this period did not last until the next. Both of the 
individualistic churches, Peoples Temple and the church in Ster- 
ling collapsed. The attempt to start a church at Monmouth was a 
failure. It was inactive by the end of the period. The church 
at Jacksonville and the one at Winnetka, which had been dormant, 
disappeared. The end of the period found Mattoon inactive; how- 
ever, it was revived briefly in the next period. (A church in 
Sororo is listed for one year during this period. There is no 
information available on this church.) The church at Rockford 
officially died during this period. / 

The end of this period found all the churches which had 
been active at the beginning of the period still in existence 
though Mattoon was now inactive. To these churches were added 


four new churches which survived the period: Buda, Evanston, 


Moline, and Streator. It is to be noted that this is a smaller 
number of surviving churches than in the preceding periods. Of 
these only one, Evanston, survives today as an active church. 

The other two are dead. 

The period from the turn of the century through the first 


One other, Moline, is inactive. 


World War, or from 1900 to 1920 was a period of decline. he de- 
cline was in many casés concealed and did not reach its climax 
until the following period. Nationally this was the time of Amer- 
ican over-optini em and imperialistic dreams. The Spanish American 
War 100 to talk of "The American Empire." America was now a 
world power. With this growth of external power the growth of 
internal prosperity in the form of increasing industrialization, 
brought ite problems. The development of trusts and other monop- 
olies was an economic problem of the first magnitude. Immigra- 
tion to America was slowing down, largely as a result of restric-— 
tive legislation, but the foreign born were now a part of American 
life both as a creative force and a problen. 


The period was characterized by little theological ten- 


sion, but there was some disagreement as to the place of the 


church in society. The Western Issue having been settled, Uni- 


tarians tried to avoid open theological conflict. The liberals 
had generally won the day in Illinois and throughout the West, 
and there was not much occasion for theological dispute. The | 
Protestant churches in general began to admire the "efficiency" : 
of "big business. 1 This admiration produced a reaction in the 
form of the Social Gospel. Those who advocated the Social Gospel, 
lead by Walter Rauschenbush, protested and demanded that Christ- 
ianity ally itself with the working man. As this tension was 
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social rather than theological it was easily imported into the 
Unitarian Church. Unitarians were affected by it. Another ten- 
sion in the churches during this period was occasioned by the 
First World War. Formerly pacifism had largely been confined to 
the historic "peace churches," such as the Quakers and Mennon- 
ites.+ Now it reached into all Protestant denominations. The 
Unitarians produced their pacifists along with the rest. 

The theology of this period quietly came to terms with 
the findings of science and philosophy. On the whole this period 
is decidedly less creative theologically than the preceding per- 
iods. There was a marked decline in the amount and quality of 
hymn writing, as is demonstrated by the lack of hymns written in 
this period in the present Unitarian hymnal, Hymns of the Spirit. 


There is a noticeable change in the attitudes of Unitar- 
ians towards Unitarianism. For example, on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, the American Unitarian Association 
published a history of Unitarianism in America by G. W. Cooke. 
In the closing chapter, entitled "The Future of Unitarianisn, * 
the author says that "a chief value of Unitarianism in the past 
has been that it had pioneered the way for the development of the 
modern spirit within the limits of christi ani ty. He goes on to 
speak of the growing liberalism in other denominations. He then 
declares that the promise of Unitarianism is in the cultivation 
of a deeper spiritual life. "Its mission is one of philanthropy, 
charity, and altruism." He looks for no large growth in the con- 
stituency of Unitarianiem for he feels that Unitarianism is too 
individualistic and has too little tradition to reach persons 


outside of New England and localities where New England traditions 


* 
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have been carried. He holde that the promise of Uni tari ani en "is 


not to be found in the rapid multiplication of its churches or in 
its devotion to propagandist aims, but in its loyalty to the free 
spirit and in ite exemplification of the worth and beauty of the 
Throughout the whole discussion in this 


religion of humanity." 
chapter there is a definite acceptance of the Unitarian church as 
a small group confined to persons of New England background, whose 
major mission for the future is to give an example to the liberals 
within the orthodox Christian churches.+ This attitude is quite 


different from the earlier Mid-western Unitarians who felt a 
strong missionary zeal to bring the benefits of rational religion 
to everyone. How widespread this attitude was in the Middle West 
and in Illinois is difficult to say. From the actions of Unitar- 
ians in this period, particularly their failure to start new 


churches, it seems to have been rather widespread. 

This period represents 1 point in the founding of new 
churches. Almost all the new churches were the result of indi- 
idualistic attempts to found churches and, even including these, 
the total number of attempts was the lowest of any period. A 
"Pecples Church" was carried on in Aurora for four years, begin- 
ning in 1906. A Swedish Unitarian church in Chicago lasted from 


fe 
1904 until 1914. The only other church organized during this 


period was one at Urbana. This church was organized on the can- 
pus of the University of Illinois as part of the program to es- 


tablish churches at college centers.* It has survived but has 


neither developed a large membership nor has it become economi- 


Cally self-sufficiant. A church at Serena entered the denomina- 
tion in 1904 and remained until 1918 with irregular pulpit sup- 


_ 


lrpid., pp. 436-443. 
Ui esione fre: op. cit., pp. 214-215, discusses "College Town 
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plies. Whether it died or merely left the denomination, its 
Unitarian connection terminated at that date. 

Not only was this a period in which few churches were 
founded, it was a period in which existing churches declined and 
died. A brief attempt, 1902-1904, was made to revive Mattoon and 
to install a new minister at Shelbyville, but it failed. Buda, 
Sheffield, Jordan church at Shelbyville, and Streator became in- 
active. Although they were not officially removed from the Year 
Book until the next period, they were in fact dead. Geneva, 
Moline, and Shelbyville became inactive but were revived in the 
next period. Other churches which did not become inactive de- 
Clined in strength. Beginning from the time the church moved to 
Lincoln Center in 1900 All Souls Church declined, and by the end 
of the period was in a dangerous condition. It died early in the 
next period. Geneseo began to decline toward the end of this 
period. It was some time before the decline became evident part- 
ly because the church was endowed and could still obtain minis- 
ters. 3 

Those churches which did not die or become so weakened 
that they died in the next period suffered severe declines. By 
the end of the period some of them were all but dead. One piece 
of evidence which substantiates the decline can be found in the 
Comparison of the number of adherents given by each church in 


1903 and the number of constituents given in 1920. The two fig- 


ures are comparable although adherents were Calculated on a more 


extensive basis than constituents. In almost every case the 1920 


_  — 
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I Based upon conversations of the author with Curtis Reese, 


Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center and President of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


evear Book, op- cit-., and interview with a member of the 
Church (whose name is withheld by request). 
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figures are substantial reductions over the figures of 1903. 

At the end of this period, of the seventeen active chur- 
ches and one inactive church which had existed at the beginning 
of the period, eleven churches were still active, two were dead, 
one five were inactive. Only one new church, Urbana, had been 
added. For the first time in ite history Illinois Unitarianism 
had fewer active churches at the end of a period than at the be- 
ginning. Even of the active churches three were so weakened that 
All Souls died and Geneseo 


—— 


and Moline became inactive. It is no exaggeration to say that 


they collapsed during the next period: 


there was no really strong church in the state. 

The period of revival was a period of national and inter- 
national turmoil, from 1920 to 1944. Two world wars twenty years 
apart disturbed the national and international scene. The great 
depression of 1929 brought long smouldering domestic problems to 
a Crisis. The eruption of these problems brought a consciousness 
that all was not well with the world, and this consciousness 
brought a flood of proposed remedies, from Communism to Neo- 
orthodoxy. To Unitarians the major theological tension within 
this period was the Theist-Humanist controversy. When Humanism 
developed after the First World War, it soon reached into the 
Unitarian denomination. The Humanists frankly declared that the 
idea of God was not necessary to religion and proposed to develop 
& Unitarianism without reference to God and organized solely on 


1 As even the broadest definitions of 


the basis of human values. 
Unitariani sm Up 


tions to Humanists, particularly as ministers, on the ground that 


to this time had been theistic, there were objec- 


they had gone beyond the limits of religion. These objectors 


** 
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felt that the Humanists wanted to convert Unitarianism into a 


purely secular philosophy. This charge is similar to that lev- 

eled against the Ethical Theists of the preceding periods. 
This conflict failed to produce open schism or large 

scale withdrawal from the denomination. The Humanists followed 


the example of Parker in announcing that they would leave only if 
ordered to do so. As time went on and the number of ministers 
who were Humanists increased, particularly in the Western Conf er- 
ence, the conflict declined.+ A modified theism, an outgrowth of 
the older Ethical meim with its transcendental philosophy re- 
placed by newer philosophical conceptions became popular. The 
distance between this new Theism and Humanism came to be regarded 
on both sides as a difference of opinion and not an insuperable 
barrier. As the period drew to a close, the arguments between 
the Theists and the Humanists became of minor importance compared 
to the argument which found Humanists and non-Ohristocentric 
meiste opposed to Christocentric Theists.* me present theolog- 
ical tension within Unitarianism resembles the Western Issue re- 
peated in a slightly different setting. 

The theology of this period was characterized by the de- 
velopment of Humanism, Naturalistic hei em, and an increasing in- 
terest in the distinctive character of Unitarianisn. 

Humanism has been a development of the Twentieth Century 
though there have been anticipations of it in previous philoso- 
phy. 5 Probably the simplest way of stating the Humanist position 
is to list its assumptions which are disputed by other schools of 
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lourtis Reese, Personal interview. 


George H. Williams, "Current Trends in Unitarian Theolo- 


ey," qhe Christian Register, Vol. 124, No. 2, February, 1945, 
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Spurtt, op. cit., p. 350. 
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thought. <A good statement by an impartial observer of philosoph- 
ical competence is that of Edwin A. Burtt? under the title of 


"The Major Disputed Assumptions of Humanism": 
"1. Assumptions Ooncerning Man's Moral Situation 


"a. Moral values are relative to man's changing exper- 
lence. 

"bd. The sharable social values, however, maintain and 
enhance their excellence in the face of all doubt 
and criticism. 

"co. Man needs not only the satisfaction of particular 
wants but also the attainment of an integrated per- 
sonality. 5 

"“d. This attainment is best secured by earnest devotion 
to the sharable social goods. 

"e. Such devotion is the essence of religion. 


13. Metaphysical Assumptions 


Hae i the only dependable guide to truth about 

the world. 

"b. The universe is an objective order, which takes no 
account of man's good or ill except so far as he con- 
trols parts of it toward his ends. 

"cS. There is no guarantee of the ultimate victory of 
good, nor of the eternal preservation of human values. 

„d. Intelligent devotion to the highest values does not 
require such a guarantee. The ultimate faith of re- 
ligion is faith in the worth-whileness of human good. 


"3. Assumptions Concerning Social Ethics 


"a. The most important values which maintain their excel- 
7 are scientific truth, artistic creation, and 

ove. 

"bob. The joy of comradeship in the quest for these values 
is a more than adequate compensation for faith in a 
superhuman helper. 

"c. All social institutions must be progressively but de- 
terminedly transformed until. they express and give 
full scope to these values.“ 


Humanism in this sense became very influential in the Western 
Conference among laity and clergy alike.° The churches in Illinois 


ae... 


Ime Unitarian statement of this position is given in A 
Humani st ifesto. This was prepared by a et which included 
A number 5 arian ministers. A copy is included in Appendix 3. 

3gur tt, Oop. cit., p. 350. 

Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, Unitarians Face a New Age, 
the report of the Commission of Appraisal to the American Far Far- 
lan Association, Boston, 1936. s chapter entitled "Personal 
Religious Values of Unitarians," pp. 41-72, discusses the values 
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exemplify this trend. 

As Humaniem was a new idea, its development is easier to 
trace than that of Unitarian meien, which had already developed 
non-traditional concepts of God. Theism took account of the newly 
developed philosophies, such as that of Alfred N. Whitehead. Many 


Theists began to call themselves Naturalistic Theists to, distin- 
guish their ideas from the older ones of a transcendant deity. 
According to Burtt, "The contemporary trend in religious thought 
referred to as 'Naturalistic meient is a reaction against Human- 
ism but not against Moderni em. 1 ‘This is not entirely true of 
Naturalistic Theism within the Unitarian denomination, for many 

of the Naturalistic Theists oppose the limitation of Unitarianism 
to the Christian Modernism. According to the definitions used by 
Burtt many of the Unitarian Theists would be classified as Theistic 


Humanists. That is to say, as persons who accept the postulates 
of Humanism set forth above but who hold that the term "God" can 
appropriately be redefined "to mean the twofold interaction of man 
with his environing universe through which commanding ideals emerge 
and guide action towards i realization, 18 or some similar def- 
inition. 

A major interest among Mid-western Unitarians has been the 
relationship of Unitarianism to Christianity and the mission of 
Unitarianism in the future. The Western Unitarian Conference has 
gone on record as endorsing the principle that Unitarianisem should 
not be limited to Ohristianity but should try to become a world 
uniting faith embodying the great principles from all religions. 


A resolution setting forth these principles written by Curtis 


. 


held by Unitarians and declares that the Western Unitarians are 
more Humanistic in their attitudes than the body at large. 


Igurtt, op. cit., p-. 442. 
Stbid., p. 405. 
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Reese, President of the conference, was adopted in Detroit in 
1944.7 


The revival of interest in Unitarianism was accompanied 
in Illinois by the absorption of independent liberal churches, 


the method of expansion characteristic of this period. One at- 


tempt was made to start an individualistic independent church in 
Chicago, the church of the Brotherhood (1932-1938), but thie 


failed.* When Curtis Reese became Western Conference Secretary 
in 1919, he attempted to maintain the established churches, most 10 


of which were in a deplorable condition, and to persuade indepen- 1 


dent religious groups to Jan the Unitarian denomination. He was 
unsuccessful in persuading the Independent Religious Society of 
Chicago to become a permanent part of the Unitarian denomination. 
However, the church of the Christian Union of Rockford, which was 
Unitarian in background, and Peoples Church of Chicago became 


members. Later the Peoples Liberal Church of Chicago also joined 
the denomination. In 1942 the Beverly Unitarian Fellowship of 
Chicago was organized. This is the first denominational attempt i 
to start a new church in Illinois since 1909. At this writing : 
(1945) it gives promise of becoming successfully established. 


A large number of churches died during this period as a 


result of trends which had started in the preceding period. Buda, 
Sheffield, Jordan Church at Shelbyville, and Streator died offi- 
Cially, although they were virtually dead when the period began. 


The process of degline which had begun in the previous period 


a 


lime renne Register, Vol. 123, No. 7, July, 1944, p. Hi 
870. For the orig statement cf. Unity, Vol. OM, No. 3, a) 
May, 1944, p. 35. | 


Curtis Reese, Personal interview. O. E. Helsing, minis- 
ter of the church throughout its existence, organized the church : Hi 
On his own initiative to work among the Scandinavians. The denom- i 
ination did not approve of his activities and refused to give him 05 
aid. He may have received some aid which was given by the denom- 1 
ination in an effort to be fair. 
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killed All Souls of Chicago and reduced Geneseo to a feeble and 
inactive remnant. Moline was revived for a while but became in- 
active again except for occasional services. Shelbyville sur- 
vives in a feeble condition with student ministers. Geneva has 
been revived with a small congregation (29 members in 1945) with 
a Meadville professor as minister, who conducts monthly services. 
The other churches in Illinois continue to exist as ac- 
tive congregations. With the possible exception of Unity Church 
of Ohicago they are all stronger than when the period began. All 
have had a revival sometime during the period. With the excep- 
tion of Unity church, this revival has been followed by increasing 
membership, sounder financial condition, and reinforced morale. 
Some of the churches were saved from the brink of disaster. This 
is the case with Alton,+ Quincy, Third church in Chicago, First 


8 and xvans ton.“ 


Church in Chicago, 

As the period ends one of the churches which was active 
at the beginning of the period, All Souls, has died, and one, 
Geneseo, is inactive. Of the three churches which were inactive 
but not in actuality dead at the beginning of the period, one is 
now inactive and two are operating with non-resident ministers. 
(Moline, Geneva, and Shelbyville.) Of the eleven active churches 
which existed at the beginning of the period nine remain active 
and all but one of these are stronger than at the beginning of 
the period. To them has been added the independent church at 


Rockford and two formerly independent churches in Chicago, Peoples 


* 


lRev. Wallace W. Robbins, Former minister at Alton, Her- 
sonal interview. 


Sourtis Reese, Personal interview. 
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and Peoples Liberal. One new church has been started, Beverly in 


Chicago. The end of the period finds thirteen active churches 
with full time ministers, two active churches without settled 


ministers, and two inactive churches. This is in contrast to 


eleven active and three inactive churches at the beginning of the 


period. All Souls was the only church that died during the per- 
iod. 

Unitarianism in Illinois is thus stronger than it was in 
the preceding period. The number of churches which are active 
exceeds any period except the one ending in 1900. the increase 
of this last period, it should be noted, has not resulted in the 
planting of Unitarian churches in new localities. With the ex- 
ception of Rockford, which had definite connections with Unitar- 
ianism in the past, all of the new churches are in Chicago. 
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GRAPH I : 
The Total Number of Churches by Periods 
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Note: Line A represents the total number of churches, line B 
represents both active and semi-active churches, line C represents 
those churches which are active. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CHARACTERISTIC LIFE PATTERNS OF ILLINOIS CHURCHES 


It is necessary for purposes of this study to distinguish 
between churches which actually existed and churches which ex- 
isted in name only. Some churohes existed for such brief periods 
that it is really inacourate to call them churches at all. The 


towns of Wareaw, Sororo, and Ottawa were listed as having churches 
for one year. Como is listed as having a church for two years 
with a different minister each year. These so-called churches 
are more akin to groups of individuals who are members of the 
present Church of the Larger Fellowship than to an organized 
present day church. Churches were listed in the Year Book as 
soon as a group of persons, however small, declared that they 
were Gal ten ene and interested in having a church. The early 
missionaries sent out from the East to Illinois gathered a few 
people together who had been Unitarians and who announced their 
intention of remaining so, and then reported a church existed. 
This conclusion becomes very clear when one examines the number 
of churches which a single missionary was able to organize during 
a lengthy trip when he could not have stopped for more than a few 
days at any one locality .+ To be considered as a church the 
Sroup must have organized itself, arranged for regular meetings 
of some kind, and have secured a minister. The minister need not 


be resident but must be able to visit the church at least occa- 


1 —— . 


1I0f. oooke, op. cit., pp. 150-151, and Collyer, op. cit., 
pp. 100-110. : 
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sionally and maintain contact during his absences. On this ba- 
sis the author has excluded churches at Cono, Ottawa, Warsaw, and 


Peoples Temple and the Independent Religious Society in Chicago. 


(The last is a special case where an independent church was being 
worked into the denomination. As it was actually affiliated for 


only one year, it is also excluded as never having really been a 
Unitarian church.) The church at Sororo has also been excluded 
as it was listed for only one year. Furthermore, unlike every 
locality reported in the Year Book from Illinois, it no longer 
Marseilles is listed without a 


survives even as a place name. 
minister in the first issue of the Year Book. As there is no in- 
formation whatsoever available about it and as-it is completely 
impossible to say how long it existed, it has been dropped from 
consideration. Masaryk Memorial Center in Chicago was listed in 
the Year Book as a church but was supposed to be a social settle- 
ment to commemorate the memory of Thomas Masaryk, the first pres- 
ident of Czechoslovakia. In view of the disagreement over its 
function it is not considered as a church in this classification. 
Beverly is also not counted in this classification because of its 
recent origin. These exclusions leave a list of forty-one chur- 
ches. This list is the basis for the statistics in the classifi- 
Cation below. It should further be noted that the length of the 


churches! lives in the following discussion refers to their ac- 
tive lives. After a church ceases to be active, it is considered 


dead. Exceptions are made where there is a revival after a short 


while or where there is some other indication ‘that active churoh 
life continued. The periods discussed in the following section 


refer to the time that the church was active, that is, had reason- 


I ee 


I me Rand MoNally company Map of Illinois which lists in 


its index "every inhabited locality" fails to list Sororo as does 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica Atlas. 
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ably regular services and had a minister who was resident or 
preached regulerly. This excludes the existence of churches as 
preaching stations. Near chicago, where there is a supply of 
preachers available, churches can hold services for long periods 


of time with little local activity or financial support. As long | 


as the good will of some ministers can be prevailed upon, the 


church can continue. Such existence is not considered active 


0 0 * ti. “eer 
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life, for it is a kind of artificial preservation of what would 
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otherwise be a dead institution. This is the case at Winnetka 
and Lockport. In other words when the thesis says that a parti- 
cular church lasted for ten years, it may have been in the Year 
Book for a longer period. The ten year period refers to the time 
in which a minister, resident or non-resident, conducted ser- 
vices and the church in its reports to the Western Conference is 
shown to be active. The records of the Western Oonference rather | 
than the Year Book have been followed. ; {i 
About half (twenty-one out of forty) of the churches which 
were founded in 1111 016 never became established. It 18 neces- 
sary for the purposes of this paper to use "established" in a 
specialized sense. An established church is one which has de- 
veloped an institutional life. The church exists as an entity 
apart from particular persons or a particular building or even 
apart from a particular minister. People are loyal to the church. | | 
This does not rule out an identification of the church with the : 
minister so that it may be disrupted if the minister were to 


leave. It merely means that the church is more than a man preach- 
Ing on Sunday morning or a particular group of laymen with whom all 
the church is completely identified. In other words such a church 


is an institution in the sense of being "an established society 


or corporation," one which is something more than the people who 
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compose it at any parti oul ar time or the building which it may 
occupy on any particular occasion. 

Churches are seldom established institutions unless they 
have existed for more than ten years. The Department of Church : 
Extention now expects a church to require about ten years to be- 
come economically self-sufficient. An observation of a church 
which is newer than this shows that the members slowly break the 
identification of the church with the original members and the 
original minister. It is only as the original nucleus ceases to 
be the major portion of the church that the congregation begins 
to think of the church as an entity. It requires some time, also, 
for the community in which the church is located to socially de- 
fine the church as an established institution. 

It is impossible to examine in detail the first ten years 
of the existing Illinois churches, and it is impossible to exa- 
mine at all the internal affairs of short lived churches which 


died many years ago. One piece of statistical evidence bears out 


the ten year limitation as a kind of threshold. On the basis of 


records a church which lasted ten years will last at least thirty- 


five. Every church in Illinois which has had an active life of 
ten years, except the church at Streator, has lasted for at least 
thirty-five. (Mattoon had the services of Jasper Douthit for a 
period of more than ten years. As the church called a settled 
minister, who left in two years and who had been sent there to 


build up the church,?* it is listed as never having been active 


for more than ten years. Douthit's services for the church were 
of necessity so limited--he had two other churches and it was 


difficult to get from Mattoon to Shelbyville--—that it can be con- 


ee 
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lyinutes of the Western Unitarian Conference, op. cit., 
P. 398. = 
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sidered only a preaching station for most of its existence. The 
fact that we do not find churches which died after fifteen, twen- 
ty, or twenty-five years of active life is a statistical confir- 
mation of the hypothesis that a church which has lasted for more 
than ten years has acquired a kind of permanence. 

Even though a church becomes established, it may have es- 
tablished itself in such a manner as to insure future difficul- 
ties. The members of a church may have developed a sense that 
the church is independent of their presence but they may not have 
completely dissociated the existence of the church from the pre- 
sence of a particular minister. If the founding minister remains 
over a long period, he may, in the minds of both the congregation 
and the public, have become identified with the church. When he 
leaves, the church may have considerable difficulty in bringing 
itself to accept anyone else as minister. There is loyalty to 
the institution and a desire that the church go on; on the other 
hand, it may be hard for the congregation to accept someone else 
as their minister. 

This difficulty is further complicated if the minister 
retires at the end of his pastorate. In this case he sometimes 
remains in the community and suffers from the same identification 
of himself with the institution that affects the congregation. 

He may find it very difficult to accept a successor. 4 church 
which has existed for over ten years but which has had only one 
minister for a long period has developed an institutional life 
and become established. The congregation has sufficient interest 
in the church that they wish to continue it. On the other hand, 


there is a weakness in the established character of such churches, 


and their institutional strength is not as great as that of the 
Church which has survived changes in its ministry. 
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| These difficulties are illustrated in Illinois in several 
churches. Following the ministry of Robert Collier Unity church 
had a series of short pastorates of from one to four years, which 


greatly decreased the strength of the church. Buda alternated 


between Covel and other ministers towards the end of his ministry. 


He was minister emeritus and then minister again. At Geneseo as 
Milton J. Miller became too old to be an active minister, he had 
a series of assistants, some of whom were actually the ministers 
of the church. He was not actively the minister, but he resisted 
becoming minister emeritus.- The most striking case is that of 
Jasper Douthit. Douthit was unable even to turn his church over 
to his own son. When he became too old to conduct the services 
of the church, the church simply became inactive. 4 similar sit- 
vation existed at All Souls, where the people found it hard to 
accept the successor to Jones although other factors are also re- | 
sponsible for its decline.* | i 

The churches in Illinois are divided for purposes of an- 
: alysis into three groups: those churches which failed to become | 
established, that is those which lasted less than ten years; 


ite those established churches which have died or become inactive, 


and those established churches which are still active. Of the 
forty-one churches herein considered, nineteen fall within the 
: first group and one additional church is very similar, making 


= approximately 50 per cent of the churches fall within thie cate- 
list! gory. Eight churches, or approximately 30 per cent of the chur- 


ches, fall into the second category. There are twelve completely 


oan — 


active surviving churches which have existed long enough to be 5 * 


loonversation of the author with members of the Geneseo 
Church. 


Z0onversation of the author with Ourtis Reese. 
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established. This ons ti tutes approximately 30 per cent of the 
total. 


These groups are significant for several reasons. The 


established church has a life span of tmenty-five years longer 


than the non-established. That the two groups should have such 
different life spans is a statistical verification of the accur- 
acy of the division. The differentiation between the second and 
third groups is simply on the basis of existence or non-existence 
today as an active church, which is of course significant. Fur- 
thermore it will be shown that these churches are qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively different. Each group has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The variations are in accordance with 
the characteristics of the group: that is, the more a church dif- 
fers qualitatively from the others in its group, the more its 
quantitative characteristics, such as length of life and present 
day strength, resembled the other groups. 

Twenty of the forty-one churches which are considered in 
this section failed to become established. Nineteen died after 
less than ten years of active life, and one lasted for sixteen 


years. Such churches on the whole were founded by an individual 


rather than organized by a group. These churches fall into two 
general classes: those which were founded by missionaries and 
those which were founded as independent churches. 

Eight churches fall into the first class. Belvidere, 
Elgin, Dixon, and Galena were organized by Augustus H. Conant. 


Conant preached at these localities on missionary tours, attrac- 
ted a few followers, and organized them into a church. In some 


Cases Conant continued as a non-resident minister after the church 


Was organized; in other cases the church called a minister. In 


no case was the church able to establish itself. Lockport and 


28 
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Princeton were founded by Ichabod Codding. Both of these chur- 
ches Closed after he left. The Western Conference made unsuo- 


cessful attempts to revive these churches. Tremont, Peoria, and 


Hillsboro were organized by missionaries from the East about 1838. 
After the Western Conference was organized, it made attempts to 
revive these three churches but without success. A missionary 
church was organized in the same manner at Jacksonville. Later 
the Western Conference organized a church here (1869). This 
church probably had some relation to the early missionary church, 
for the Western Conference made no attempt to organize churches 
in any other towns in this part of the state, and at this period 
the Western Conference did organize churches in most of the lo- 
Ccalities in which there had been previous mn ohurches. 
When the attempt to reorganize the church at Tremont failed, the 


Western Conference made an attempt to organize a church at nearby 


Delavan, which also failed. 1 


Those short term churches which were not founded by mis- | 
sionaries were mostly individualistically organized attempts to 
found independent churches. Such was the case with the Swedish 
Unitarian Church and the Church of the Brotherhood, both in hi- 


Cago, the Peoples Church in sterling, and the Peoples Church of 


Aurora.® 


Besides the individualistically founded churches listed 
above, three other churches failed to become established. A 
Church was organized at Roscoe near Rockford. There is no infor- 


Mation available on this church so it too may have been a mi ssion- 


aa, 


lrremont is listed in all Year Books from 1846 to 1900. 
It was not active in any sense for most of this time. me church 
at Delavan made no permanent impression on the community. 


this conclusion is only probable in the case of Aurora 
as there are no definite records of this church and its purposes. 
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ary venture. As it never had a settled minister, it may have 
been maintained from Rockford. A church was organized in Win- 
netka. It started with a building and apparently not much else. 


It never was successful and remained a preaching station after 


the attempts to make it an organized churoh failed.! 4 church at 


Serena is included in this group. This church is a unique case, 
for it is the only small town union church in Illinois which af- 
filiated with the Unitarians. There is no evidence that it was 


in any way Unitarian in character. During its entire stay in the 
denomination it had only supply preaching. At any rate it failed 


to become established as a Unitarian Church. A church vas organ- 


ized at Monmouth. This church was probably part of the movement 


to establish Unitarian churches in college centers. Monmouth 


College is located here, and the church was organized during the 
period when Unitarians were, as a denomination, making an effort 
to organize churches in college centers. | 
Churches in this class were founded in two kinds of con- 
munities. The individualistic churches, with the exception of 
Sterling, were organized in cities; two in Chicago and one in 
Aurora. The urban centers developed their own churches without 
the aid of professional missionaries. The missionary churches 
were organized in Communities which are today small towns. Even 


when the churches were organized, the communities in which they 


were located were smaller for their time than the localities which 


developed their own churches, and they were growing at a much 
slower rate. The latter characteristic is very noticeable. The 


major exception to this last criterion is Galena, which was a 


398. 


— 


a000ke, op. cit., pp. 214-215. 


lWestern Conference Minutes, op. cit., 1867-1873, pp. 244- 
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doom mining town. Conant's church here failed to take foot at 
the height of the boom. Galena is now a small town. 
In a few cases the localities in which the churches were 
founded have become medium sized communities but have not reached 
25,000. Jacksonville now has a population of 19,844. It has not 
been a rapidly growing community and was not at the time that the 
church was founded. Mattoon, in which Jasper Douthit maintained 
a preaching station from 1868 to 1890, was a slightly larger con- 
munity, growing from 9,622 to 13,552 during this period. 

Two missionary churches were located in communities which 
have since become cities of over 30,000. Conant founded a church 
in Elgin, and missionaries from the East organized a church in 
Peoria. In Peoria the Unitarians were absorbed into the Univer- 
salist church. Elgin died just before the Civil War, and a Uni- 
versalist church was organized there just after the Civil War. 

In other words, in both cases where Unitarian churches failed to 
become established in communities which are now first or second 
Class cities a Universalist church succeeded. 

The other churches which failed to become established 
(those not organized by missionaries) were also in small communi- 
ties. Roscoe was only a village of 706 people when the church 
was organized and is now actually smaller than it was then. Al- 


* 


I me church reported to the Western conference in 1858 
that its building was rented to the Presbyterians for the second year 
but that it hoped to pay its church debt, call a minister, and 
resume services in the near future. The same year D. M. Reed, 
the minister of the Universalist church, reported to the Western 
Conference the very friendly relations between the Universalists 
and the Unitarians. As the Unitarians were not having services, 
this implies that they were attending the Universalist church. 
There is no record that the "hopes" of the Peoria church were ever 
fulfilled. Therefore, its membership was probably permanently ab- 
sorbed by the Universalist church. This hypothesis is strength- 
ened by the fact that Reed considered himself a Unitarian as well 
as a Universalist and later became minister of the Unitarian church 
at Rockford. Of. Western Conference Reports, op. cit., p. 138. 
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58 
though Winnetka is now a prosperous suburb, it was only a village 
of 584 people at the time the church was there. Monmouth was not 
a large community (population 5, 946) and has not grown rapidly. 
(The present population is 9, 046.) 

The churches which failed to become established were, 
with the exceptions noted above, located in small towns or vil- 
lagese On the other hand, the successful surviving churches have 
been located in cities and in suburbs. 

Streator is the only church which survives as an active 
church for more than ten years but failed to last for at least 
thirty-five years. The community in which it was located is dif- 
ferent from those in which the other churches were founded. The 
church was founded when Streator was growing rapidly. Its popu- 
lation more than doubled from 1880 to 1890, growing from 5,157 to 
11,414. The church was organized in1892. From 1890 to 1900 the 
town grew to 14,079. After this the population became static. 

The fact that the church was located in a rapidly growing commun- 
ity which then became static may account for its unusual tenacity. 
me influx of new people and the probable financial prosperity 
accompanying the boom gave it a chance to get more of a start 
towards self-sufficiency than would otherwise have been possible. 

The indivdualistic independent churches are different 
from the missionary churches. They are characteristically urban 
and ignore the existence of other Unitarian churches. That is to 
say their founders do not hesitate to compete with the already 
established groups. The nature of an independent church has been 
discussed in an earlier chapter. It should be merely noted that 
no church which was founded as this type of church by a person of 
Unitarian denominational background or under Unitarian auspices 
has become established in Illinois. Churches of this type have 
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been organized in a first class city, chicago, a second class 
city, Aurora, and a small town, Sterling. In every case they 


have failed. Their failure seems to be completely independent 
of the kind of community the founder selects. The only place in 
which a church failed to become established ina city which is 
now 30,000 or above, or was not succeeded by a Universalist 
church, was Aurora. In this city the church was of an individ- 
ualistic type. 

Such information as is available suggests that most of 
the unsuccessful churches were of two types theologically. me 
missionary churches were conservative theologically. The inde- 
pendent churches coupled radical theological beliefs with an op- 
position to denominationalisn. 

The missionaries gave their churches a conservative tem- 
per. It has been pointed out that the churches of Conant were 
Closely identified with him. Compared to the other men of his 
day Conant was a theological conservative. He tells of arguing 
against the identification of Unitarianism with the positions of 
Theodore parker. 1 He was Closely identified with the Christian 
denomination and interpreted Unitarianism as Biblical Christian- 
ity. The most striking feature of his conservatism is his re- 
quirement of baptism for admission to the church. He baptised 
people by "infusion or imersion as they preferred." (These terms 
as here used are defined as follows: A person is baptised by in- 
fusion when he stands with the officiating minister in the water, 
and the minister lifts water from the reservoir and pours it on 
him. Imersion consists of putting the entire body under vater.) 
Either of these practices meant, in the West of that day, that 


_ 


lmis discussion of Conant's theological position is 
based upon numerous extracts from his diary quoted by Collyer, 


Op. cit. 
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one hac to be baptised in a river or creek. Oonant tells of bap- 
tising a man in the Fox River and "addressing the people from the 
water on the importance of the ordinance." This insistence upon 
baptism on the part of Conant made his churches indistinguishable 
from those of the Christian connection. In the two cases where 
the theological backgrounds of the men who succeeded Conant in 
his churches can be traced, Kelsey of Dixon and Bradley of Belvi- 
dere, they are of christian background and Meadville graduates.+ 
(Meadville also trained Christian ministers at this period.) 
Bradley accepted a Christian parish after he left Belvidere. 
Belvidere is not listed in the Year Book for part of his tenure, 


and it may have even allowed its Unitarian affiliation to lapse. 
Ichabod OCodding, who organized Lockport and Princeton, vas also a 
member of the denomination. He gathered a church at Princeton 
composed of Christians, Unitarians, and Universalists. This sug- 
gests a conservative tenor in Codding's theology. Codding was 


2 These men were all radicals 


not a trained Unitarian minister. 
on the subject of slavery and were vigorous abolitionists. Part 
of their cooperation with the Unitarians can be explained on this 
basis. 

Less definite information is available for those churches 
where the background of the minister is not available. In some 
Cases all that is known of the church is its name. Some of the 
names definitely suggest a conservative position. Tremont, Dela- 
van, and Winnetka carried the name "Liberal Christian church.“ 


This name may not necessarily mean conservatism, but in those 


* 
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Ne — of the Meadville Theological School, op. cit., 
Pp. 80. 


Zcodding was not a graduate of either Meadville or Har- 


vard and never attended either school (as is shown by their cata- 


logues). The description in Cooke, Op. Cit., p- 168, suggests he 
was untrained. 
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cases where a church had some connection with the Christian de- 


nomination the word "Ohristian" appeared in its title. Such is 
the case at Geneva, Buda, and Princeton. On the other hand, 
churches of purely Unitarian origin used such names as Unitarian, 


Free Congregational, or merely Congregational. In the cases of 


Jacksonville and Monmouth the name suggests a strictly Unitarian 
character. In the case of Monmouth the name "Unity church“ gives 
a suggestion of radical connections, for this name was widely 
used in this period by the liberals in the Western Conference. 

In other words definite information as to the theological posi- f 
tion of churches is available in very few cases. Such inforna- ö 
tion as is available suggests that the short term churches were 
conservative rather than radical in their theology. 

The character of the individualistic churches has been 
discussed before. Their ministers were at least unconventional 
if not radical. Seward Baker, for instance, graduated from Mead- 
ville and instead of taking a Unitarian parish organized an inde- 
pendent church of his own. Helsing's Church of the Brotherhood ) 
was denied denominational support because of its close proximity 8 


to another Unitarian church. 1 


The ministry of these churches varied. Most of the 18 


sionaries were without complete theological training. Conant had 


3 


had a year at Harvard, Codding, was without Unitarian Theological 


training. The men who succeeded them in their missionary churches 
were mostly Meadville graduates. Bradley, who succeedeed Conant 
at Belvidere, and Kelsey, who succeeded Conant at Dixon, were 


trained at Meadville. Both were of Christian background and main- 
, : — — * — 

lourtis Reese thinks that Helsing may have received some 
aid but not a significant amount. (Personal interview.) 


SGeneral Catalogue of the Divinity School of Harvard uni- 
versity, 1920, published by the University, Cambridge, 1920, p. 58. 
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188d an association with their christian origin. At Galena 
Conant was succeeded by 0. W. Woodward, a Harvard graduate. He 
later succeeded Conant at Geneva. Unlike the Meadville graduates 
mentioned above he had had experience as a Unitarian minister. 
It is interesting to note, however, that Geneva was his last 
church, for he served with the Army as a Ohaplain during the 
Civil War and never held another parish. The ministers of these 
short term churohes, with few exceptions, show a lack of perman- 
ent attachment to Unitarianism. As has been pointed out some of 
them were as much Christians as Unitarians and others left the 
Unitarian ministry. : 

The short term churches may be characterized as falling 
into two Classes; individualistic independent churches and those 
which were not. The independent churches were founded by men who 
objected in some way to the Unitarian denomination, and these 
churches were usually in urban centers. The other churches were 
organized on the whole by individual missionaries in smaller oom 
munities. They were characterized by a relatively conservative 
theology. 

Eight churches, or approximately 20 per cent of the total, 
collapsed after having existed for at least thirty-five years. 
With the exception of Moline these churches had notably long min- 
istries. Augustus Conant was at Geneva for sixteen years and vas 
its founding minister. Ohester Covel was at Buda for thirty-one 
years as an active minister. He founded the church and except 
for a two year period when he turned the church over to Virgil H. 
Brown, 1892-1894, he was the active minister until 1899. In ad- 
dition to this he took over Sheffield when it was two years old 
and remained as minister there for twelve years. Even after he 


left Sheffield he was only a few miles away at Buda. Jasper 
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Douthit was at Shelbyville for approximately thirty-four years as 
an active minister and founded the churches there. Milton J. 


Miller was at Geneseo for thirty-two years. He not only founded 


the ohurch, he gave it a parsonage and left it an endowment. iE 


These churches were all small town churches founded by a man who 
: stayed for a considerable period, or in the case of Sheffield. 
were supervised from a nearby tom. All Souls is different. rt 
was located in Chicago and was a large urban metropolitan church. 
While Jones was not the founder of the church, he did completely 
: reorganize the remnants of the old Fourth Unitarian church 80 

: that the members of his congregation considered All Souls a new “| 
churche All Souls is unique among Chicago churches in that it 
) experimented with independency after having been a Unitarian 

: church. It is the only Unitarian church in Illinois to go inde- 
: pendent and to try to avoid the denominational label. Its situa- 
: | tion is thus different from that of the other churches discussed 
: in this section. From the time the church moved into Lincoln 
Center and became independent it began to decline. F Jones 

= death a combination of circumstances, including his opposition to 
the First World War, had left it very weak. The cure tried for 


its weakness was even more independency. The church moved to a 
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newly constructed social settlement center in the Jackson Park 
1 
E21 area of Chicago, where it soon died. 
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The other churches which were in small towns are very 


much alike. They were founded by a minister who remained for a 


long period of time. And after the founding minister left the 
E church, or its immediate vicinity in the case of Sheffield, the i 


Churches declined. 


These churches resembled the short-term churches except 
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for the long tenure of the founding minister. All Souls church, 


after it became independent, resembled the other independent 


churches which were founded at various times in Chicago. 


The 
small town churches resemble the small town churches which failed 


to become established. Douthit like Conant was a conservative. 
Covel was a liberal christian. Milton J. Miller had been a 
Christian minister. These churches resemble the short term 
churches in their location in the small communities of slow rate 
of growth, in the conservative position of their ministers, and 
in the individualistic character of their founding. ‘They dif- 
fered from them in the long tenure of the founding minister. All 
Souls differs from the other independent churches in that its 
minister had been at the church a long time before the church be- 
came independent, and it had existed as an established church be- 
fore the independency was introduced. This suggests that all 
these churches were able to become established because of the 
long period of work of the founding minister. 

The one exception to the long tenure rule is Moline. As 
has been pointed out before, churches which were established in 
. Cities of thirty thousand or more (as of today) have seldom 
failed to become established or to survive. 


Aside from Moline 
the only attempts which failéd to become established were either 
individualistic or where a Universalist church succeeded the Uni- 
tarian. Aside from Moline the only church which has died in a 
community of thirty thousand or more is All Souls in Chicago, 
which is discussed above. The history of Moline shows no extreme 
divergence from that of churches in similar communities which 
have survived. Moline is of the same size and rate of growth as 
the other communities which support active churches. It has had 
its difficulties and it declined during the period in which de- 
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cline was general. It may possibly have been somewhat more con- 
servative than the other churches, but this is not demonstrable, 
and the difference may not have been significant. Only two dif- 
ferences can be found between Moline and the other churches in 

the thirty to one hundred thousand group. Moline is adjacent to 
Davenport, Iowa, in which there is a strong Unitarian church. 

This is the only case in Illinois in which two Unitarian churches 
have been established in a metropolitan area of this size. The 
metropolitan area of Davenport which includes Rock Island as well 
as Moline has a population of 174,000 as of 1940. The only other 
metropolitan area in which there is more than one church is chi- 
cago, which has a population of approximately 4,500,000 in 1940. 
This raises the possibility that competition with the Davenport 
church has kept Moline small. The church was organized with the 
aid of a minister from Davenport and has some of the character- 
istics of being a "second church." The members of the present 
church do not feel that this is an explanation of their difficul- 
ty. They believe that Davenport is too far away for people in 
Moline to go to church conveniently. The members would prove this 
by the lack of members of the Davenport church in Moline.+ on the 
other hand, the fact that there is another Unitarian church in the 
community may have affected the attitude of other Unitarians as to 
the necessity for a church in Moline. The other difference be- 
tween Moline and other churches in similar communities which have 
survived is in the manner in which it recovered from the denomin- 
ational depression in Illinois. As has been mentioned all of the 
churches in Illinois met a period of considerable difficulty. The 
Other churches met this problem on their own initiative or with 


the aid of the Western Conference. They called ministers sometimes 


— — 
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just out of school on the recommendation of Mr. Reese or upon 
their own initiative. Moline, on the other hand, has been aided 
by the American Unitarian Association. Moline had no minister 
after 1911 and became inactive. In 1918 Newton B. Knapp of Daven- 
port, Iowa, reopened the church. Moline briefly shared a minister 
with Geneseo. The first full time minister the church had after 
its period of dormancy was Olara Cook Helvie, who remained until 
1935. Note that this is the period in which the other churches 

of Illinois begin to meet their crisis. The church was hardly in 
existence when Mrs. Helvie arrived, for she reports only nineteen 
members. The church grew and by 1925 had fifty-six members. The 
budget also increased as did the size of the Sunday School. The 
next minister, whom the church called upon the recommendation of 
the American Unitarian Association, persuaded the church to re- 
place its church building, which was debt-free, with a new struc— 
ture. The new building vas designed to have business ä 
on the lower floor and the church on the second floor so that the 
rent for the commercial properties would help support the church. 
The members were reluctant to accept the proposal but finally did 
80. 1 The building was financed by bonds and a loan from the 
American Unitarian Association, which therefore endorsed the move. 
The church is now in a very serious condition, for the total in- 
come from the commercial property and part of the upstairs, which 
has been rented out, merely pays the interest on the bonds. This 
financial catastrophe along with the antagonisms between the min- 
ister and the members of the church disrupted it. Its membership 


has continually declined since that time. Moline was in the same 


Condition as the other churches in Illinois though perhaps it was 
not as strong to begin with as many of the others. Their attempts 


122 
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to make a recovery were successful and its was abortive. 


The successful Illinois churches, that is those which be- 


came established and which survive today, constitute twelve out 
of the forty-one churches or approximately 30 per cent of the 
total. Such churches were founded by local rather than mission- 
ary activity. Alton, Bloomington, First church in Chicago, Rock- 
ford, Quincy, and Urbana were formed by interested local groups 
in towns and cities in which there were no Unitarian churches. 
Chicago and Rockford were organized on the initiative of the lo- 
Cal group composed of transplanted New England Unitarians. They 
organized a church and called a minister without help from the 
outside. Alton and Quincy received aid in their organization 
from William G. Eliot of St. Louis. There were already inter- 
ested persons in these communities, but the church was not organ- 
ized until Eliot arrived. The church at Urbana was organized in 
a University community by a group of professors of Unitarian 
background. Here the American Unitarian Association aided the 
group. At Bloomington the local group was not of Unitarian back- 


ground but learned of the new liberal principles of Charles Gordon 


Ames through a letter he wrote a friend there. He was called to 


be their minister, they having organized a church upon the receipt 


of his letter. 


Other churches were founded as members of established 
churches moved into new areas of Chicago. Unity Church and Third 
Church were formed as a result of a movement into the North Side 
and West Side of members of First Church. (Beverly is not in- 
Cluded in the statistics but may be given as another example of 


this phenomenon. It was formed by the movement of members of 


ee 


loharles Gordon Ames, A Spiritual Autobiography, Houghton 
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peoples Liberal.) The suburban churches at Hinsdale and Evanston 
were founded as Unitarians moved into those suburbs. These chur- 
ches were not composed entirely of members or descendants of men- 
bers of other Unitarian churches. The Unitarian group merely 
gave a nucleus for the church. Peoples Liberal and Peoples en- 
tered the denomination after having existed as independent chur- 
chese Peoples was established as an independent church. Peoples 
Liberal had become independent after having been Universalist. 
(Rockford entered the denomination after having been an indepen- 
dent church. The Unitarian church here did not become indepen- 
dent but a large part of its membership was absorbed by an inde- 
pendent liberal church, the church of the Christian Union.) 

These churches are all now in communities which are either 
in excess of thirty thousand or suburbs of Chicago. This is in 
contrast to the preceding group which have collapsed, for, except 
for Moline and All Souls, they are in communities that are smaller 
than thirty thousand. The communities in which the established 
churches were founded were important centers at the times that 
the churches were organized. Chicago early rose to prominence in 
Illinois as a great manufacturing, commercial, and transportation 
center. As has been mentioned earlier in the paper, Alton was a 
thriving commercial center and is now a manufacturing community. 
Quincy was a river port and is now a railroad and commercial cen- 
ter. Rockford has always been one of the larger communities in 
the state, Bloomington is a distributing center for the surround- 
ing region and in addition the site of an important state college. 
(The college was organized as the result of the activities of a 


member of the church.) Urbana-Champaign is not only the site of 


— by of Illinois but a marketing and distributing cen- 
ter for the surrounding countryside. It is very difficult without 
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an @laborate and detailed sociological study to decide if the 
commercial, cultural, and economic importance of these communi- 
ties in the past bore the same relation to the state as a whole 
as it now does. It is also impossible without such a study to 
compare these communities in their importance to the communities 
included in the preceding groups such as Jacksonville and Dixon. 
As the communities in which churches survived were larger than 
the communities in which churches failed to become established or 
failed after being established (the exceptions have already been 
discussed under these headings) and grew more rapidly, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that they were more important urban centers 
throughout their history. At any rate there is a difference in 
the present day. Whether thirty thousand is the threshold below 
which Unitarianism is not able to reach is of course not demon- 
strated. There has not been a concerted effort to start Unitar- 
ian churches in communities which now are about twenty thousand. 
Jacksonville is the only town of this size which has had a Uni- 
tarian church. At any rate Unitarianism has maintained itself 
very well in communities of thirty thousand or above. 

Available evidence indicates that the successful churches 
were liberal in their theological positions. The church histor- 
ies of Alton, Quincy, and Bloomington substantiate this. This 
also is true of Urbana, of Third Church in Chicago, and of Evan- 
ston. Evanston was founded by James Vila Blake, who was an out- 
standing Universal Ethical meist. Rockford has not been in the 
denomination for much of its history but was definitely liberal 
theologically. The only two churches with conservative records 
in this group are First Ohurch and Unity in Chicago. Robert 
Collyer was of Methodist background and quite conservative theo- 


logically. The church has followed this tendency since. The 
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record of First Church is varied, for it adopted the title of 
Church of the Messiah and became quite conservative. In the au- 
thor's opinion it could scarcely be called so at present. During 
the Western Issue First Church and Unity Church withdrew from the 
Western Conference. 

A number of outstanding liberal leaders have been associ- 
ated with these churches. Both Fredrich L. Hosmer and James Vila 
Blake were ministers of the church at Quincy. Blake was also a 
minister at Third Church and founded the church at Evanston. 


William Channing Gannett served Hinsdale. Bloomington was founded 
by Charles Gordon Ames. Curtis Reese was minister at Alton. Rock 


ford, Peoples, and Peoples Liberal have not been in the denomina- 
tion for a very long period. Thus most of the churches in this 
group that have been in the denomination for a long period have 
had at least one outstanding leader of radical theology as their 
minister. This would suggest that they provided a congenial at- 
mosphere for such.ministers. 

Of the two conservative members of this group, First 
Church has récovered from its decline by adopting a position 
which is certainly more liberal than it formerly had. It not 
only dropped the title of the Church of the Messiah but under the 
ministry of Dr. Von Ogden Vogt attempted to develop liturgical 
forms which were in harmony with modern thought. 1 Unity church 
is certainly the most conservative Unitarian church in Chicago 
and vicinity if not the entire state. It is the weakest of these 
churches and has failed to recover its strength as the others 
have done. 


These churches have maintained a loyalty to the denomina- 
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tion and have not experimented with independency. Peoples Liber- 


al and Peoples have been independent churches, but this was before 


they were ever Unitarian churches. Peoples Liberal was originally 


the First Universalist Church of Englewood and later became inde- 
pendent, while Peoples was organized as an independent church. 
The church at Rockford presents a unique case, which has been 
discussed before. 

The ministers of the churches in this group have had var- 
ied backgrounds. They have been served by both Meadville and 
Harvard graduates, both by men who were experienced and inexper- 
ienced, and by men who had Unitarian background and those who had 
been ministers in other denominations. There is no statistical 
evidence that one kind of minister was more successful than the 
other. Each type has produced its church builders, its mediocri- 
ties, and its church wreckers. 

At the conclusion of this discussion of church character- 
istics it is well to take note of opinions which are frequently 
advanced concerning the nature of church decline. 

It is sometimes alleged that an inexperienced ministry is 
bad for a church. Ohurches are supposedly weakened if they have 
to take inexperienced ministers. There is no evidence to support 
this contention in Illinois. On the contrary some of the most 
successful revivals in Illinois churches have taken place under 
inexperienced ministers. On the other hand men who have had con- 
siderable experience have succeeded in disrupting churches. Al- 
ton, Quincy, Peoples Liberal, and Evanston have in recent years 
come out of their period of decline and stagnation under inex- 
perienced Meadville graduates. On the other hand Third Church, 
First church, and Bloomington have had experienced men in the 


same stage. Oonversely Unity Church has never had an inexper- 
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ienced man. It was Robert Collyer's first Unitarian parish, but 
he had been a Methodist minister for some time. Even more strik- 
ingly Moline has all but died under the ministry of experienced 
men. The first minister of Alton came there directly from Har- 
vard. Geneseo has only had one inexperienced minister yet has 
declined. 

The fact that a church has periods of decline and diffi- 
culty does not necessarily mean that the church has no hope for 
the future. All the churches in Illinois have had periods of 
difficulty. As has been mentioned, all the churches declined 
from 1900 to 1920, and by 1920 they were all in a dangerously | 
weak condition. Quincy was debating whether to close up or af- 
filiate with the Congregational church. Third Church was without 
a building or any tangible existence as a religious institution. 
Alton met 4 series of die- 


Yet both of these churches recovered. 
asters: it had no minister for four years; its next minister 
ended his career abruptly. The church was left with only eighty 
members in 1935. Under a new minister the church began to grow 
and in 1945 had 148 members and a budget of $5,000. churches 
have been revived in recent times from an almost defunct state 
even where the communities were only slightly larger than thirty 
thousand. 

It is sometimes asserted that the longer the pastorate 
While a 


series of extremely short pastorates would be detrimental to a 


the better. This is not necessarily true in Illinois. 


Church, the direction in which Alton was moving was reversed by 


& pastorate of only three and one-half years. Peoples Liberal 


was built up and Beverly organized in a pastorate that only lasted 


five years. On the other hand extremely long pastorates are not 


necessarily helpful to the church in the long run. mere is a 
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suggestion that a long pastorate may make possible the establish- 


ment of a church in a small community where it would otherwise 
not get a foothold. This situation has been discussed above. 
The end of a long pastorate is a difficult period for a church to 
face. In every case in which a minister has served a church in 
Illinois for a long period, for fifteen years or over the church 
has had difficulty in making an adjustment. Either the church 
declined toward the end of this ministry or it had difficulty in 
accepting a new minister. Extremely long pastorates frequently 
leave a legacy of personal attachment to the minister which jeopar- 
dizes the future of the church. 

Whether or not the church requires economic aid in its 
early years is not predictive of whether it will be self-support- 
ing in the future. Almost every church which existed in Illinois 
has had aid of some kind from the American Unitarian Association, 
the Western Conference, or individual churches. The fact that a 
church was an exception to this rule was not an indication of its 
future success. Geneseo was not aided in its early years but has 
collapsed. 

The gross size of a community is not strictly correlated 
with the size of the church or the ability of the church to suc- 
ceed. The most significant figure in Illinois is thirty thousand 
inhabitants. (As no church has been organized in a community 
which is now between 25,000 and 30,000, the threshold may be a 
little lower.) To date no Unitarian church has successfully 
maintained itself in a community that is smaller than this today; 
except in suburbs of Chicago. The church at Geneva, which is the 
strongest church of the group which do not have full time settled 


ministers and is something of a borderline case, is also a border- 
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line case in this respect. It has become something of a suburb 
of Chicago. If the community is above thirty thousand, the cor- 
relation of the size of the church with the population is slight. 
Chicago has more churches than any other city. Aside from this 
gross difference there is no correlation with population. For 
instance Alton has a population of 31,255 and a church membership 
of 148. Bloomington has a population of 32,868 and a church men- 
bership of 109. Urbana-Champaign (the two towns constitute one 
community except for governmental purposes) has a population of 
37,366 and has a membership of 38. This figure, however, is dif- 
ferent from the others, for there is also a Universalist church 
in Urbana, and this is not the case in any other Community in 
which there are Unitarian churches except Chicago. Quincy has a 
population of 40,469 and a membership of 119. Rockford has a 
population of 84,637, and the population of the Rockford metro- 
politan area is 105,259. (The other afore-listed places do not 
have metropolitan areas.) It has a membership of 167. Thus out- 
side Chicago the largest and smallest communities have the lar- 
gest memberships. . When one considers that Rockford is approxi- 
mately three times the size of Alton, this contrast becomes still 
more striking. With the exception of Urbana all these churches 
are economically self~sufficient. It is commonly asserted that a 
minimum of 100,000 persons in a city is required to support a 
Unitarian church. This claim is not true for Illinois. The 
question may then be raised: Could Unitarians now start a church 
in a locality where there were fewer than 100,000 people? There 
can be no real answer to this question, for the most recent at- 
tempt to start such a church was Urbana, and this church has been 
permanently aided on the grounds that it is a university church. | 


It suffered from an especial handicap in that there was an estab- 
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lished Universalist church in the same community, and its member- 


ship has been confined to the University community. 


7 
was made about the same time to start a church at Aurora, but 


An attempt 


this was on an individualistic basis, and such a basis has always 
failed even in Chicago. Therefore, there has been no real at- 
tempt in the present century to start churches in towns of be- 
tween 30,000 and 100,000. 

In considering the possibility of starting churches in 
towns of between 30,000 and 100,000 population one should consider 
the following facts: only one church which became established in 
such a community has become inactive; only three churches which 
were organized in communities which are now 30,000 or over failed 
to become established; two of these churches were followed by Uni- 
versalist churches and the other was Aurora, which is discussed 
above; churches have recovered from almost complete collapse in 
such communities and are now thriving institutions. There is no 
reason to assume that it would be impossible to organize and 
establish a church in such a community. The hypothesis that 
churches cannot now be established in such communities could, 
therefore, be demonstrated only by an experiment, and such an 
experiment has not been performed in this state. Hence, there 
is no scientific reason for assuming that it is impossible to 
organize and establish Unitarian churches in Illinois communities 
of between 30,000 and 100,000 

The factors set forth above indicate that it may be pos- 
sible for Unitarianism to expand into new communities in Illinois. 
There are several communities of over 30,000 in Illinois which 
have never had a Unitarian church and which do not now have a 
Universalist church. In addition there is Aurora, which had a 


Unitarian church for only four years. It would be an interesting 
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experiment to see if Unitarian churches could be planted in 
Aurora, population 47,170; Danville, population 36,919; Decatur, 
population 59,305 and metropolitan district population 65,764; 
Springfield, population 75,503 and metropolitan district popula- 
tion 89,484; and Waukegan, population 34, 341. All of these com- 
munities are within the population range which now supports Uni- 
tarian churches. Decatur in addition to being fairly large, 
supports a college, James Millikin University. Springfield is 
the state capital. It would be unscientific to say that it is 
impossible to start Unitarian churches in these communities. 

In summary, a number of items regarding the sociological 
background of Unitarianism in Illinois have been demonstrated in 


the course of this thesis. . 


The background of Unitarianism was that of a New England | 


culture transplanted to the frontier. The areas in which the 
early churches were founded were those of New England settlement. 
It is difficult to say when the attachment of Unitarianism to the 
New England culture broke, but most of the churches in Illinois 
which survive were established against a New England background. 
The historical development in Illionois moved from a few 
scattered churches on the frontier to the present situation in 
which there are churches in Chicago and its suburbs and most of 
the important cities in the state. Unitarianism developed more 
and more churches and a bigger constituency until the time of the 
Western Issue. The period of most rapid development was immedi- 
ately after the Civil War. After the breach of the Western Is- 
sue was healed, Unitarianism was in a desperate condition. Since 
that time it has revived considerably. This revival was the re- 
sult of local and Western Conference activity, rather than activ-— 


ity of the American Unitarian Association. Throughout its his; 
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tory Illinois Unitarianism has been more successful in establish- 


ing and maintaining churches as the result of local and Western 
Conference activity than as a result of national activity. 

Churches in Illinois were founded in several ways. Ohur- 
ches were founded by missionaries like Conant and by mission pro- 
jects like that of Jasper Douthit in Shelby County. mis method 
of founding churches has been conspicuously unsuccessful. Ohur- 
ches have been founded by individuals with particular ideas of 
what a church should be, the so-called independent church. These 
are also unsuccessful. It should be noted that the American Uni- 
tarian Association has frequently aided such ventures, including 
some directed to immigrant groups. This aid has not enabled such 
churches to successfully establish themselves. The most success- 
ful method of starting churches in Illinois has been by local ac- 
tivity. A group is organized with the aid of nearby ministers 
and aided by the Western Conference and local churches. This is 
the origin of most of the successfwl churches in Illinois. 

An examination of the churches in Illinois demonstrates 
that the first ten years of a church's existence is its most cru- 
Cial period. If a church survives for ten years, it is likely to 
last at least thirty-five years. The only exceptions occur when 
a church which would have otherwise collapsed is kept alive by 
continual outside aid. This suggests that the first ten years is 
a kind of establishment period for a church in which it becomes 
institutionalized and develops some degree of permanence. 

At present churches can survive in communi ties of 30, 000 
or more. (The smallest city eupporting a church actively at the 
present is about 30,000, but as there have been no churches in 
cities in the 25,000 to 30,000 range, perhaps a somewhat smaller 
community could support a church.) All churches established in 
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communities of 30,000 or over, that is the communities are now of 


this size, have survived with the exception of All Souls church 


in chicago, which became an independent church and died. Most of 
the churches organized in communities which are now over 30,000 
became established. The exceptions are individualistic churches 
in Chicago and one in Aurora, and two cases in which a Unitarian 
church was succeeded by a Universalist church. In other words 
liberalism in religion is able to maintain itself successfully in 
Illinois at present on a population of 30,000. Furthermore there 
is no reason, as has been shown above, to say that it is impo s- 

| sible to establish new churches in communities of over 30,000 


which have no Unitarian or Universalist church. 
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GRAPH II 
THE LIFE SPANS OF CHURCHES 
Showing Active and Inactive Periods 
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APPENDIX I 
A NOTE ON SOURCES 


Another fact has been demonstrated by the preparation of 
this thesis. This is not a conclusion of the thesis but a con- 


clusion about sources. The statistics of the American Unitarian 


Association as published in the Year Book and the Annual Report 
are insufficient, inconsistent, and unscientific. There is no 
possibility of drawing conclusions as to trends in Unitarianism — 
from these statistics alone, nor is it possible to get a true 
picture of the development of individual churches. The statis- 
tics have to be weighted and corrected and supplemented by other 
data. Furthermore, for a period the statistics were dropped from 
the Year Book. Research would be difficult enough under these 


circumstances, but the criteria used to determine such matters as 
membership and consituency have been changed from time to time 

and without adequate explanation.+ Furthermore, the statistical 
methods used are such as to give little confidence in the statis- 


tics in general. 3 


Despite the fact that the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review complained about the way in which the membership 
of the denomination is estimated, this method is still used. It 
gives an entirely erroneous picture of what is happening in the 
denomination. 

For most of the period covered by this thesis the Minutes 


of the Western Conference give reports of the activities of 
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churches which make possible a reasonably adequate picture of 
what has actually happened. On those few occasions when the 
Western Conference collected statistics for its minutes, they 
were far more comprehensive than those of the Year Book. The 
reports of the churches as to what they were doing are also very 
valuable. Unfortunately in latter years these reports have not 
been filed. | 

The possibility of adequate studies of the sociological 
factors affecting Unitarian churches depends upon more adequate 
and accurate statistics being collected by the various denomina- 


tional agencies. 


A 


APPENDIX II 


A HUMANIST MANIFESTO* 


The time has come for widespread recognition of the radi- 
dal changes in religious beliefs throughout the modern world. 
The time is past for mere revision of traditional attitudes. 
Science and economic change have disrupted the old beliefs. Re- 


ligions the world over are under the necessity of coming to terms 
with new conditions created by a vastly increased knowledge and 
experience. In every field of human activity, the vital movement. 
is now in the direction of a candid and explicit humanism. In 
order that religious humanism may be better . we, the 
undersigned, desire to make certain affirmations which we believe 
the facts of our contemporary life demonstrate. 

There is great danger of a final, and we believe fatal, 
identification of the word religion with doctrines and methods 
which have lost their significance and which are powerless to 
solve the problem of human living in the Twentieth Century. Re- 
ligions have always been means for 900348155 the highest values 
of life. Their end has been accomplished through the interpreta- 
tion of the total environing situation (theology or world view), 
the sense of values resulting therefrom (goal or ideal), and the 
technique (cult), established for realizing the satisfactory: life. 


A change in any of these factors results in alteration of the out- 
ward forms of religion. This fact explains the changefulness of 


— 


14 Humanist Manifesto was first published in The New 


Humanist rst Series), for May-June, 1933, Volume VI, No. 3. 
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religions through the centuries. But through all changes religion 
itself remains constant in its quest for abiding values, an insepa- 
rable feature of human life. 

Today man's larger understanding of the universe, his sci- 
entific achievements, and his deeper appreciation of brotherhood, 
have created a situation which requires a new statement of the 
means and purposes of religion. Such a vital, fearless, and frank 
religion capable of furnishing adequate social goals and personal 
satisfactions may appear to many people as a complete break with 
the past. While this age does owe a vast debt to the traditional 
religions, it is none the less obvious that any religion that can 
hope to be a synthesizing and dynamic force for today must be 
shaped for the needs of this age. To establish such a religion 
is a major necessity of the present. It is a responsibility which 
rests upon this generation. We therefore affirm the following: 


First: Religious humanists regard the universe as self- 


‘ 


existing and not created. 
Second: Humaniam believes that man is a part of nature 
and that he has emerged as the result of a continuous process. 
Third: Holding an organic view of life, humanists find 
that the traditional dualism of mind and body must be rejected. 
Fourth: Humanism recognizes that man's religious culture 
and civilization, as clearly depicted by anthropology and history, 
are the product of a gradual development due to his interaction 
with his natural environment and with his social heritage. The 
individual born into a particular culture is largely molded by 
that culture. : 
Fifth: Humanism asserts that the nature of the universe 
depicted by modern scignce makes unacceptable any supernatural or 


Cosmic guarantees of human values. Obviously humanism does not 
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deny the possibility of realities as yet undiscovered, but it does 
insist that the way to determine the existence and value of any 
and all realities is by means of intelligent inquiry and by the 
assessment of their relations to human needs. Religion must for- 
mulate its hopes and plans in the light of the scientific spirit 
and method. 1 

Sixth: We are convinced that the time has passed for 
theism, deism, modernism, and the several varieties of "new 


thought. 


Seventh: Religion consists of those actions, purposes, 


and experiences which are humanly significant. Nothing human is 


alien to the religious. It includes labor, art, science, philo- 
sophy, love, friendship, recreation--all that is in its degree 
expressive of intelligently satisfying human living. The distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the secular can no longer be main- 


tained. 


Eighth: Religious humanism considers the complete reali- 
zation of human personality to be the end of man's life and seeks 
its development and fulfillment in the here and now. mis is the 
explanation of the humanist's social passion. 


Ninth: In the place of the old attitudes involved in vor- 
ship and prayer the humanist finds his religious emotions expres- 
sed in a heightened sense of personal life and in a cooperative 
effort to promote social well-being. | 

Tenth: It follows that there will be no uniquely religious 
emotions and attitudes of the kind hitherto associated with belief 


in the supernatural. | 
Eleventh: Man will learn to face the crises of life in 


terms of his knowledge of their naturalness and probability. Rea- 
sonable and manly attitudes will be fostered by education and sup- 
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ported by custom. We assume that humanism will take the path of 
social and mental hygiene and discourage sentimental and unreal 
hopes and wishful thinking. 
Twelfth: Believing that religion must work increasingly 


for joy in living, religious humanists aim to foster the creative 
in man and to encourage achievements that add to the satisfactions 


of life. 
Thirteenth: Religious humanism maintains that all asso- 


ciations and institutions exist for the fulfillment of human life. 
The intelligent evaluation, transformation, control, and direction 
of such associations and institutions with a view to the enhance- 
ment of human life is the purpose and program of humanism. Cer- 

tainly religious institutions, their ritualistic forms, ecclesi- 

astical methods, and communal activities must be reconstituted as 
rapidly as experience allows, in order to function effectively in 
the modern world. ) 


a 


Fourteenth: The humanists are firmly convinced that ex- 


isting acquisitive and profit-motivated society has shown itself 
to be inadequate and that a radical change in methods, controls, 
and motives must be instituted. A socialized and cooperative ec- 
onomio order must be established to the end that the equitable 
distribution of the means of life be possible. The goal of human- 
ism is a free and universal society in which people voluntarily 
and intelligently cooperate for the common good. Humanists de- 
mand a shared life in a shared world. 


Fifteenth and last: We assert that humanism will: (a) 


affirm life rather than deny it; (b) seek to elicit the possibil- 
ities of life, not flee from it; and (c) endeavor to establish 
the conditions of a satisfactory life for all, not merely for a 


few. By this positive morale and intention humanism will be 
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guided, and from this perspective and alignment the techniques 
and efforts of humanism will flow. 

So stand the theses of religious humanism. Though we 


consider the religious forms and ideas of our fathers no longer 
adequate, the quest for the good life is still the central task 
for mankind. Man is at last becoming aware that he alone is re- 
sponsible for the realization of the world of his dreams, that he 
has within himself the power for its achievement. He must set 
intelligence and will to the task. 

(Signed) J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, E. Burdette Backus, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, L. M. Birkhead, Raymond B. Bragg, Edwin Arthur 
Burtt, Ernest Oaldecott, A, J. Carlson, John Dewey, Albert 0. 
Dieffenbach, John H. Dietrich, Bernard Fantus,“ William Floyd,* 
F. H. Hankins, A. Eustace Haydon, Llewellyn Jones, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Harold P. Marley, R. Lester Mondale, Charles Francis 
Potter, John Herman Randall, Jr., Curtis W. Reese, Oliver L. 
Reiser, Roy Wood Sellars, Clinton Lee Scott, Maynard Shipley, “ 
W. Frank Swift,* v. . Thayer, Eldred 0. Vanderlaan, Joseph 
Walker, * Jacob J. Weinstein, Frank 8. C. Wicks, David Rhys 111 ans, 
Edwin H. Wilson. 


*Deceased. 
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